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Witt you be saved or ruined? asks Tom 
Dolorous, who has a theory on the condition 
of the country. Tom with a portentous look 
carries his hands behind him, and asks Great 
Britain which hand she will have; in one 
he carries ruin, in the other salvation ; both 
very much at her service. “Poor mouldy 
creature,” Tom cries to his country, “there 
you go, like the botanist who tells of himself 
in the moist valley of Nepaul: a walking 
frame for Mucedines. There’s one variety 
of mould upon your hat, another on your 
shirt, another on your coat, one on your 
knapsack, another on your boots (yea, one 
upon the upper-leather of your boots and 
quite another on the soles) ; and, if you take 
your telescope to get a sight abroad, there’s 
a new species of mould upon the glass to 
hinder you. O, my poor country, suffer me 
to clear these growths away !” 

Tom’s measures of salvation are extremely 
mild, and go no farther than the scraping of 
the nation’s outward man. Now Bob Slash is 
quite a different reformer. How sweet are 
larks, Bob meditates, and who can turn away 
from oysters. Here isa nation with rude insti- 
tutions calling itself civilised, but it admits of 
vast improvements. Permit me, if you please, 
to take in hand this rude hog of the state, 
and, after Roman fashion, I will make a Trojan 
Pig of it. Casting away its vulgar entrails 
I will have it stuffed with thrushes, larks, 
beccaficos, oysters, nightingales, and other 
pleasant things ; I will have it bathed with 
wine and unctuous gravy. Bob becomes 
enthusiastic in dilating upon the advantages 
of his reform. Whereas, Will Perfect says it 
isincomplete. It will not do, he says, to scrape 
the outside of a nation that requires to be 
reformed, or to neglect the outside while we 
tear out the mistakes which lie within. He 
would compare Great Britain to a pippin. 
In the first place, we must peel the pippin, 
and then we must cut out the core. 

But we put no faith in any man who says 
we must be saved or ruined. In our humble 
opinion that noble animal who (in company 
with the small end of a wedge) is so well 
known to British audiences, the British Lion, 
ls a worthy beast, with many faults, but, on 
the whole, magnanimous. Let us discuss this 
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question quietly, and with our feet upon the 
fender. 

Perhaps there is no better guarantee of 
peace and progress to this country than the 
freedom of the Press. Opinion is King of 
England, and Victoria is Queen. Every Lass 
of opinion speaks through some book or 
journal, and is repeated widely in proportion 
to the hold it takes upon the public. Govern- 
ment is the representative of whatever opinions 
prevail; if it prove too perverse it falls— 
ministers change, without a revolution. Then 
too, when every man’s tongue is free, we are 
accustomed to hear all manner of wild sug- 
gestions. Fresh paint does not soon dazzle 
us ; we are like children lavishly supplied with 
toys, who receive new gifts tranquilly enough. 

Is King Opinion an honest ruler? Yes. 
For the English people speak unreservedly 
their thoughts on public matters, and are open, 
though it be with honourable slowness, to 
all new convictions. We must add, however, 
as a drawback, that the uneducated class 
amounts to a distressing number in this 
country in proportion to the whole. It forms, 
as long as it is ignorant, a source of profit to 
designing speculators. Nonsense is put into 
the mouths of men who mean no evil, but who 
sincerely desire their own improvement. Truth 
is murdered, and her dress is worn by knaves 
who burlesque sympathy with working-men 
for selfish purposes. The poor man’s sincere 
advocate, at last, cannot speak truth without 
incurring the suspicion of some treasonable 

urpose _— honesty or common sense, 

e very language necessary to be used in 
advocating just ose sometimes becomes as 
a pure stream befouled by those who have 
misused it. 

Therefore, in England, the uneducated 
classes arrive slowly at the privileges which 
they must acquire. They are impeded by 
false friends; but, even false friends are 
not able to delude them beyond a certain 

int. Among us, for example, even the most 
ignorant well know that there is no field for 
a vulgar revolution against such a monarch 
as Opinion makes. Arguments must be used 
for barricades, and we must knock our neigh- 
bours on the head with facts; we must fire 
newspaper articles instead of cannon-balls, 
and use colloquial banter for our small shot. 
In all disputes an English citizen has, for his 
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last and sole appeal, Opinion ; as a citizen of | Since the press in England has been actually 
Rome had Cesar. so (and many of us can remember when it 

The Government which puts its hand upon | was not so), one fact has become every year 
a nation’s mouth and thinks to stifle what it | more prominent amidst the din of parties, 
has to say, will be inevitably kicked and} We have begun to see that, however much 
bitten. The nation will, some day, get liberty | we are convinced of any one thing, those are 
and make amends for every minute of re-|not all and always fools who think the op- 








straint with lusty shouting. Among the con- 
tinental states which suffered from the 
Revolutions of 1848, were some in which 
the people had less of social evil to com- 
plain of than we have in England; but 
they were fretted by political restrictions, by 
a system of espial which tabooed all conversa- 
tion upon public matters before any stranger, 
and they were glad enough to get their 
tongues at liberty. Adam, the old traditions 
say, was made of eight pounds :—a pound of 
earth, his flesh; a pound of fire, his blood ; 
a. pound of cloud, his instability ; a pound of 
grace (how that was weighed the legend sayeth 
not) his stature ; a pound of blossom, his eyes ; 
a pound of dew, his sweat; a pound of salt, 
his tears ; and, finally, a pound of wind, his 
breath. Now Governments which don’t allow 
-each man his pound of wind, get themselves, 
sooner or later, into certain trouble; for, 
when the wind does come at last (which it is 
sure to do), it comes in a storm. 

The freedom and the power of Opinion in 
England, have given an importance to the 
press which is attached to it, as a direct agent 
in producing social reforms, in no other 
European country. The journalist lays every 
day a mass of facts before all people capable 
of thought ; the adult who has learnt only to 
write and read, acquires his remaining educa- 
tion—often not despicable in amount—from 
his weekly paper. Jeremy Bentham, speaking 
of those old superstitious rites by which it 
was intended to exorcise evil spirits, says very 
truly, “Im our days, and in our country, the 
same object is obtained, and beyond com- 
parison more effectually, by so cheap an in- 
strument as a common newspaper. Before 
this talisman, not only devils but ghosts, 
vampires, witches, and all their kindred tribes, 


. | 
are driven out of the land, never to return 


again! The touch of Holy Water is not so 


intolerable to them as the bare smell of 


Printer’s Ink.” 
What can a man learn by skimming the 
newspapers and journals of the day? Why, 


in the northern seas there floats a very little | 
film of oil, where whales or seals have been. | 


So thin a film, no bird could separate from any 


wave, yet there are birds who become grossly | 


fat on no other nourishment. The storm 
petrel, or, in the Faroese phrase, Mother 


Carey’s chicken, skims the surface of the | 


troubled water, till the feathers of its breast 


are charged with oil ; and then feeds heartily | 


on the provision so collected. A vast number 
of her Majesty’s subjects dart over the debator 
and the discussor of the newspaper, like storm 
petrels, and thrive upon what skimmings they 
retain. 


|posite. We get a strong suspicion of our 
| individual fallibility ; new facts come out, and 
| display old opinions in an unexpected light, 
| We respect our opponents, when they deserve 
| respect, and on the whole are teachable. 
| Of course, our views in politics are often 
| guided by our sense of private interest, but 
|there is nothing very wonderful in that; 
jnature intends man to cry out, when a shoe 
| pinches him. But, there is now abroad, con- 
|cerning social questions, a desire to hear all 
that can be said about them ; to tolerate, if not 
to respect, conclusions that oppose our own; 
|a readiness to seek for the right course, and a 
desire to follow it. 
Into religion, unhappily, this spirit of tole- 
ration has not yet extended, for tolerance has 
|made a clog of what ought to be a spur to our 
|exertion, so that, of late years, it has become 
necessary to teach even such Christian doc- 
trines as charity and the first elements of our 
| religion, by the direct voice of the newspaper, 
|The free press has strength to destroy sec- 
|tarian pride, as it has already destroyed the 
bigotry of party. That is a work of time ; at 
| present we may be content to know how much 
| work has been done. There is a readiness in 
politics to find out and to follow right, there 
is an active spirit of enquiry, pumping up 
|daily a large flood of information, {which is 
|not poured out in vain. Therefore, we tran- 
|quilly content ourselves with the continual 
| progress which this country makes, and have 
|no faith in any man who tells us that it must 
|be saved or ruined. There is ‘a picture in the 
| Navis Stultorum, of some men who go out 
fowling, each with a goose upon his wrist, 
The gentlemen who sport these ruin-or-salva- 
| tion crotchets, fowl with the wrong bird also, 
| we imagine. 
| Hence, we havenofearabout the country; we 
_ know very well that great reforms are needed, 
| but we believe, also, that after each necessity 
has been well talked about, and become fully 
comprehended, the reforms will come. The 
| most pressing want of our community is educa- 
tion. There are eight millions of us who can 
neither read nor write ; and more than half our 
children are now growing up to manhood and 
womanhood without assistance from the 
school. Of those among us, who can read and 
| write, a large number are taught, by the edu- 
cation they have had, to do nothing more. 
| Even our wealthy classes cannot secure, very 
easily, for their own children more than 
|a comparatively useless training, since four 
| out of five schools are conducted on a system 
fashionable in the middle-ages, and ignore the 
greater part of what has since become. the 
wisdom of the world. 
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It is a great pity that any quarrel about | 
indoctrination into creeds, should impede edu- 
cation for our poor. Everybody who has inter- 
course with children, knows that they are in- 
capable of understanding theologic subtleties. 
We may pat into their mouths and make 
them roll about, a form of words, as we may 
get them to suck pebbles ; but they can no 
more extract sense out of the words than| 
savour from the stones ; nor are we able to} 
compel them so to do. Nor have we any need | 
to engage in the hopeless trial; with the) 
record of the life and lessons of Christ lying 
ready to our hands, and His own Prayer, an | 
eternal model to us in its grand simplicity. 

But there is something else which may be 
worth considering. 

Before the French Revolution of 1789, the 
feudal system prevailed throughout Europe. 
All land was the property of great proprietors | 
who were the lords of a landless peasantry. | 
In France, the Revolution overset that state 
of things ; and land was made attainable by 
people of all classes. Napoleon in conquering 
some continental nations gave, as a boon, to 
please the masses of the conquered, this free- 
trade in land. Others willingly and deli- 
berately adopted the new principle as an| 
advance upon the feudal system. So, the) 
Prussian Government, under two Prussian 
Peels, the ministers Stein and Hardenburg, 
introduced the system of small properties im | 
1811, and laid the foundation of a social | 
fabric, the strength and excellence of which, 
we are, just now, beginning to comprehend. 
Thus it happens, that since the great French | 
Revolution, the feudal system of ownership | 
in land, has been superseded in France, Ger- | 
many, Holland, Switzerland, Lombardy, the 
Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, a great | 
part of Italy and America. It is retained 
only by England, Russia, and some of the 
worst governed portions of the Austrian Em- 
pire. Let us consider whether we have not 
here touched upon another drawback to the 
improvements upon which Englishmen have 
just right to congratalate their country. 

Sir William Manor is a large landed pro- 
prietor, whose estate is his own, to do with 
every acre of it as he pleases; that is to say, | 
he holds in fee-simple. He has no children ; 
but, to preserve the glory of his house, he 
makes a settlement, before he dies, in favour of 
two nephews, Montague Johnes, aged twenty- 
three, and Villiers Wilkinson, aged six. Mon- 
tague Johnes is to be heir to his estate, which 
Montague Johnes is to use during his life-| 
time, to let and have subletted, to mortgage 
or sell, but not to alienate from the family, 
because it has been entailed. When Montague 
Johnes dies, Villiers Wilkinson becomes suc- | 
cessor to the whole. Into a variety of com-| 
plicated relations Villiers Wilkinson may 
enter,—he may sell the land, but his power of | 
sale ends with his life; the whole estate must 





/monied men they may be got together. 





pass, when he is dead, without the dimi- 
nution of an acre, unto Hugh Tombobbean. 
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Hugh Tombobbeam was a lusty child of one 
year old when the entail was settled, and he 
was made the third man in the list. Hugh 
Tombobbean reigns after Villiers Wilkinson, 
and must have all the land, but must not 
alienate it until he shall have a son who shall 
attain the age of twenty-one. In the adult 
son of Hugh Tombobbean, one entail expires, 
and the estate may then be sold, if Hugh 
Tombobbean’s son desire, and if all other 
persons named in the entail be willing, and if 
no other person named in the first settlement, 
(and being dead), has left behind him a bequest 
which shall provide for the continuance of this 
most interesting game, If any die without a 
settlement, the property goes undivided to 
the nearest heir. Each individual in an en- 
tail may bargain with his property to the 
extent of his own right: and so there arises 
a great legal game of hide and seek, a mass of 
laws, and contingencies, and possibilities, and 
impossibilities,and shades of title to a park or 
a potato ground, which nobody can fathom 
but a lawyer who has made such matters his 
especial study—and, very often, not even 
he. So, people buy land at a risk, who buy 
it on the word of a seller; the seller himself 
may not know what claims and rights beyond 
his own can be established on it. So, great 
estates are kept together, by a system ob-~ 
viously unjust. If great estates be worth 
preserving in this country, as we believe 
they are, in the hands of solvent pro- 
prietors, they may remain for ever, “— 

ut, 
it is pretty certain that they are hardly worth 
maintaining by a system so little in unison 
with the politics or morals of the nineteenth 
century. 

Land differs from other property only inas- 
much as we know the utmost possible extent 
of it. Flocks can increase—more gold can be 
collected and be coined—more wares can be 
manufactured ; but after we have turned to 
use our millions of waste acreage, and have 
reclaimed a few more acres from the sea, there 
is no more land to be got, and, therefore, it is 
all the more essential that no portion of the 
soil we have, should be placed out of the reach 
of human dealings. It would be less mis- 
chievous to entail forks and spoons than poles 
and furlongs. 

Let us suppose Mr. Walkingame, a shop- 
keeper, aided! by law on the entail principle, in 
an attempt to perpetuate the family respecta- 
bility. He settles his furniture and ninety 
pounds on Jones and Wilkinson. Jones may 
be idle and extravagant ; but, his furniture is 
entailed, and no bailiff can seize it. He may 
spend every farthing of his money; but, at his 
death ninety pounds have to come back to 
Wilkinson. Why need we pursue the pa- 
rallel? Laws of this kind may give to the 
fortunes of individuals a sickly buoyancy, but 
they are, in fact, injurious to all whom they 
affect (except the myrmidons of law)’; like 
the unwholesome waters of the Dead Sea, 
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they sustain a swimmer on the surface, they 
e sinking difficult ; but, a clear lake of 
the unsophtsticated element is much to be 
preferred. 

These drawbacks, we have indicated in no 
ill-humoured or disheartened spirit. Growth 
must be gradual, we know, and England has 
not, for a long time past, been standing still. 
In our own time, we may see schools plentiful 
in villages -nd towns; we may see land 
ceasing to be spell-bound, saleable by those 
who cannot make a use of it, and purchaseable 
by their friends who can—we may get titles 
to land registered and proved for half-a-crown. 
We, or our children, shall see Chancery abuses 
fall among the ghastly legends of the past. 
Every new attainment, points, and will al- 
ways point, to something else beyond. We 
shall go on and prosper, so long as we are 
in earnest ; and to-day we are in earnest. The 
civilised world has not, in all past history, 
a period upon which to look back, so full of 
human hope arising from the thoughts and 
deeds of nations, asour own. Men have begun 
to understand each other; and they quarrel, 
- therefore, less. Let us, in England, do our 
part; let us find out our faults and mend 
them, while we are modestly conscious of our 
merits. No theory will save us or ruin us, 
but “precept must be upon precept, precept 
upon precept ; line upon line, line upon line ; 
here a little and there a little.” We may 
then go upon our way, advancing, with quiet 
confidence. 


WHAT A LONDON CURATE CAN 
DO IF HE TRIES. 


THE payment of sixpence at the London 
station of the Blackwall Railway secures 
not only a first-class ticket for the Shad- 
well station, but the privilege of looking 
from the carriage window into the apart- 
ments of all the upper-floor inhabitants be- 
tween Fenchurch Street and the station in 
St. George’s-in-the-East ; the Railway, as 
every Blackwall sailor and every Blackwall 
whitebait-eater knows, running, like a giant 
brick-and-mortar wall, straight through the 
buildings, on a level with many of their roofs, 
and permitting the enger to look, like 
Asmodeus, into the dingy tenements of this 
Eastern region. A few minutes suffice for 
the journey, and stepping from the train, the 
passenger descends a stone stair, to find him- 
self in the parish of St. George’s-in-the-East, 
a district which could not be more full of 
contrasts to its namesake at the other ex- 
tremity of the modern Babylon—St. George’s, 
Hanover Square—if it were forty instead of 
four miles distant. The houses in the Eastern 
St. George’s are almost all small, and the 
streets and alleys form a sort of labyrinth— 
a tangled web of dingy structures—ins and 
outs, and twisted meshes of lane and alley, 
having only the one feature in common, 
that feature telling of poverty—not always 
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squalid, for many show the struggle of decency 
for appearances by a polished brass _ plate 
or door-handle, with here and there bright 
symptoms of green paint portal and a whitened 
door-stone—but ever displaying the presence 
of a population of the humblest means. Round 
the outside of the district there may be found 
a street or two, containing the shops of the 
chief traders of the place, in which signs of 
more affluence may be detected ; but within 
this crust lies one mass of almost unredeemed 
poverty—a population of very many thousand 
souls, located upon a very few acres of ground, 
Scores of houses, of six rooms, holding six 
families ; scores of houses, of five rooms, hold- 
ing five families ; hundreds of houses, of four 
rooms, holding four families each. “Time 
was,” said an old inhabitant of the spot, 
when the people could get two rooms—one to 
live in, one to sleep in. But the evictions at 
the west-end, and other circumstances, have 
so increased the numbers, that rents have 
risen, and the people can afford but one room. 

Such a spot offers so few attractions to the 
class who are able to choose a location for 
themselves, that there are no resident gentry 
in the place. Those who own the property, 
live away from it. There are no large good 
houses offering a contrast to the surrounding 
poverty ; no wealthy people who may be 
asked to lend a little help to their poorer 
neighbours. One in every fourteen of the 
whole population of the parish are paupers. 
Surely such a spot offers few inducements 
for its selection as a place of permanent abode. 
Yet here, some years since, came a hopeful, 
zealous, hard-working man, who seeing and 
feeling the wants of the neighbourhood, went 
single-handed to work to see what good in- 
tentions, backed by perseverance, could do in 
a hand to hand fight with poverty, ignorance, 
dirt, neglect, and crime. 

Twenty years ago, the then rector of St. 
George’s-in-the-East, was a Doctor of Divinity 
of the old school, whose pride it was to leave 
the world at large, and his own parish in par- 
ticular, just where he found it. The dust and 
the modes of past times should, he thought, 
be preserved inviolate, and hence, though 
ignorance stalked through his ish un- 
challenged, save by the feeble efforts of one 
small charity school, he lived quietly on, un- 
troubled by any idea that popular knowledge 
should be promoted among the flock of a | 
London rector. The patronage of the living 
was the gift of his college, and with him it 
was a religious duty to leave things as they 
were. The world let him live quietly, why | 
should he disturb the world ? 

One fine day the rector found himself with- 
out a curate, and as the close courts and 
poverty stricken streets of his parish sent 
every year many hundred tenants for the | 
parish grave-yard ; and as the young men and 
women, notwithstanding their poverty, would 
be young men and women, and made up 
amongst them scores of matrimonial matches 
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in the twelve-month ; and as, moreover, innu- 
merable little pledges of affection had to be 
christened in each similar space of time, the 
curate must needs be “a working man.” The 
friends of the rector passed from one to 
another the demand, “ Wanted—a Curate ;” 
but curates seemed to know what sort of a 
place St. George’s-in-the-East must be, and 
the attractions of one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year as the reward for burying a little army 
of dead, marrying no end of “happy couples,” 
and christening hundreds of young cockneys, 
did not secure a crowd of applicants for the 
vacant post. Days ran into weeks, and the 
rector felt desperate. The grave-yard was 
dank and clayey, and air blew coldly through 
the masts and rigging of the shipping moored 
in the Thames and the docks, and amongst 
the smoky chimneys all round about. The 
— iteration of the services was more 
aborious than chimed with the idea of the 
rector, and “ Wanted—a Curate” became day 
by day a more pressing necessity of his case. 
At last a stray letter, explaining the reverend 
gentleman’s necessities, found its way into an 
out-of-the-way Wiltshire parish, in which 
there was a young curate who had distin- 
guished himself by zeal in getting wp schools 
and clubs for the poor. These humble estab- 


lishments in their quiet way had done much 
good, and had obtained for their promoter and 
superintendent, the curate, quite a reputation 
in their locality ; but he had got them into 


good trim, and as they worked well and there 


were no more difficulties to be encountered, | 
the curate felt a longing for a wider sphere. | 


His patron, the parish clergyman, had often 


said that London was the place for a mind | 


so active as his, and when the intelligence 
came that a curacy might be had “in St. 


George’s, London,” the proper moment seemed | 
> 9 


to have arrived for moving the curate to his 
natural sphere of usefulness. A friend was 
found to do temporary duty in the church, to 
“ give an eye to the schools, and to look after 
the sick,” and off set the curate to ascertain if 
he could secure the vacant post in the modern 
Babylon. 

Arrived in town, his first duty was to call 
upon the writer of the letter that had in- 
duced him to quit the country in search of a 
new field for his labours. His reception was 
cordial and encouraging. The post was still 
vacant ; indeed the reverend gentleman in 
whose gift it was jhad kept it specially for 
our young friend, for he had heard of the 
Wiltshire schools, and of the industry dis- 
played by their promoter, and was sure he 
was just the man to encounter the labour of 
a metropolitan cure of souls. After much 
more of such conversation, it was proposed 
that they should go together to the rector, 
to settle the affair, and few minutes more 
found them on their way. 

They passed street after street, but they 
were all city streets; and one after the other 
they grew dirtier and dirtier, until at last a 
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climax of abominations greeted eye and nos- 
tril and well-polished shoe as they threaded 
Rag Fair. 

“Surely,” interposed the curate, “this 
cannot be the way to St. George’s ?” 

“ Certainly it is,” was the reply ; “and this 
very place is in the district you are to take 
charge of.” 

“This !” gasped the curate with astonish- 
ment. And he stood still as he spoke, half 
shuddering amidst the crowd of Jews, thieves, 
rags, filth, foul smells, and wretchedness, as 
his mind and spirit flew back to the country 
scenes and country friends, he had that morn- 
ing left. 

“Here! I could never live here. The 
air seems thick with impurity. I thought 
St. George’s meant St. George’s, Hanover 
Square.” 

His companion laughed. “ You longed 
for fashion, did you? You wanted to live 
amongst lofty people; to change the rural 
sounds of Wilts for the clatter of dashing 
vehicles, and to marry and bury lords and 
ladies? No, no. St. George’s-in-the-Hast 
it is that wants a curer of souls, and believe 
me you are just the man for the place.” 

Forward they went in silence, until they 
reached the rector’s door. 

“T cannot undertake it,” repeated the 
country curate. “The smells, and sights, 
and noises, are frightful: I could not live 
in this atmosphere, I’m sure.” 

“But the rector has kept the place vacant 
for you,” was the response ; and as he spoke, 
they were ushered into the presence of that 
dignitary himself. 

More friendly greetings and kind speeches. 
The curate was the thing ; he would soon be 
used to the neighbourhood. He firmly de- 
clared his repugnance. But what was he, the 
rector, todo? He had been waiting for the 
curate. He should be greatly put out of his 
way if he were to be disappointed at this 
critical moment. Indeed he was very ill. 
He really hoped he should not hear of any- 
thing like refusal. And a great deal of 
talk resulted in an arrangement that the 
curate should try for a month, whilst the 
rector sought for another to succeed him. 

In a little old house close by, some little 
rooms were selected as a cheap temporary 
lodging, and there our country friend soon 
located himself. The occasional funeral duty 
of the country was changed for the constant 
day by day, week by week, repetitions of a 
gorged London grave-yard. Work, work, 
work, was become the order of his life, and 
work too without knowing the people for 
whom he was ministering, and in a field so 
vast that there seemed little chance of his ever 
gaining a knowledge of the souls now under 
his spiritual charge. Whilst yet astonished 
at the change, and whilst longing for the day 
that should release him for his return, a letter 
reached him, saying the incumbent of his 
Wiltshire parish was—dead! Ease and abun- 
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dance had been succeeded by the demon that 


follows in their trains, Apoplexy—a scene of 


confusion and distress—hurrying for doctors, 
who came only to use lancets and shake their 
heads—and the curtain fell, leaving a widow 
to mourn, a preferment to delight some long 
expectant, and a curate out of place. This 
fatal termination of his old patron’s career 
eame at a critical moment. Wiltshire no 
longer beckoned our humble hero back. St. 


George’s-in-the-East had him in its clutches, | 
and the one hundred and fifty pounds a year, | 
and a field for usefulness, was better than | 


throwing himself adrift upon the world ; and 


the upshot was that, instead of leaving his | 


small lodging at the end of the month, he 
lived there for many years. 
And how were these years passed ? 


The 


work of the place—the clerical work—was | 
amply sufficient to fill up his time, but the | 


eurate had desires, and felt he had a duty 


beyond that routine, laborious though it| 


might be. The rector, true to his creed, 
would hear nothing about schools, or societies. 
There was the one charity school when he came 
“to the living, and there should be the one 
charity school only, when he left it, and all the 
curate’s thoughts and plans had to be kept to 
himself. But still he went on érying, and 
kept steadily on, making himself acquainted 


with the needs of the neighbourhood ; visiting | 


the sick, advising the idle and the improvident, 
and comforting the afflicted, till the people 
round about began to find that “a parson ” 
might be a very comfortable person to know, 
if, as they said, he was “one of the right 
sort.” 
Years rolled on, and the day arrived when 


the Bishop of the diocese made a grand | 


appeal to the public for help in the building 
of new churches; and so -readily was the 
request responded to, that a sum of two 
hundred thousand pounds accumulated in the 
hands of the bankers to the fund. The im- 
possibility of one rector—supposing him to be 
an active man, and not, as our rector was, a 
kind of ‘clerical sleeping-partner,’ with one 
curate (though a curate of treble curate power) 
—ever grasping the spiritual needs of such a 
parish as St. George’s-in-the-East, with its 
forty thousand inhabitants, must long have 
struck the church reformers of London ; 


and when our friend the one curate made | 


up his mind to write to the Bishop, point- 
ing out certain strong reasons why a por- 
tion of the two hundred thousand pounds 
should be spent in his part of the world, the 
letter could scarcely fail to receive attention. 
In due time, an answer came from the epis- 
copal dispenser of the building fund, stating 
that a grant was in abeyance for the building 
of a church in the most neglected part of the 

ish, but there was a difficulty in obtain- 
ing a site. This was hint enough. To work 
went our curate, to try what could be done. 
A failure on one spot only set him on to 
search for another, and at length he was 
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| directed to a small street, from the back 
| windows of which, it was said, a large unused 
|stone-yard could be seen. It had been for 
| years shut up behind small, poverty-stricken 
tenements, that few people knew of its ex- 
istence ; but there it was, sure enough, 
| grown over by weeds, and strewed with the 
| dirt and refuse that poverty, and London cats, 
and London smoke, somehow bring together 
whenever a spot remains unoccupied. Seraps 
of stone were scattered about it—fragments 
too small, or too ugly for door-steps or tomb- 
stones, yet too heavy for trespassing boys to 
|throw at one another, or to toss through the 
windows of the neighbouring empty houses, 
and of no value per pound at the marine 
| store dealers’. And there they lay, uncared- 
|for for years, until the eye of the curate fell 
upon the spot, and straightway they reared 
themselves, in his mental vision, one upon 
another, into a tall church filled with wor- 
shippers, with the curate himself ministering 
there. But dreaming was no use. The 
j}eurate went forth to try what he eould do. 
Work, work, work; talk, talk, talk, to one 
and to another; letters here, explanations 
there, until, at length, the site was secured ; 
until the building was begun, continued, and 
furnished. The chosen plan was one that 
would secure the largest amount of accom- 
modation for the sum to be spent ; and the 
day arrived when church-room was ready for 
sixteen hundred people, within a substantial 
| building, in a district set apart for it, and 
christened “ Christ Church.” But still, there 
| were no fittings; no stoves ; no organ ; no 
|preacher’s house ; no preacher’s pay; no 
| preacher. 
The curate who had worked so long and 
| so satisfactorily in the parish, was naturally 
|the man who should occupy the church he 
| had contributed to rear ; but having by this 
|time been the sole working clergyman of the 
{mother church for twelve years, and having 
| still only his one hundred and fifty pounds 
la-year to rely upon, he hesitated to give 
up that. Nobody was willing to take the 
}empty church—the bare walls—the shell— 
| without even an income sufficient to feed 
ithe legendary mice supposed to be a part of 
|every parish. Still, after a while, he thought 
| hed try. 
The terms he made with the old rector 
| were (and the said old rector had very, very 
| serious doubts about all these new-fangled 
church-buildings ; but being quite an old 
|gentleman, he thought it very much the 
bishop’s affair)—the curate’s terms, we say, 
| were that he would accept the incumbency of 
the new district upon condition of continuing 
|to receive his stipend, out of which he would 
pay a curate to perform duty at the old 
church, whilst he himself went to labour with 
the new. 

He began his labours in a very business- 
llike way. He took stock of his new dis- 
trict, counted his flock, estimated their 
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quality as it were, and found that upon the| ried his best ; striven with the difficulties of 
sixty-three acres committed to his clerical|a high duty ; and had again not gone alto- 
charge, there were seventy-seven streets | gether unrewarded. 

and courts, containing upwards of two| The church was a very great step; but 
thousand six hundred houses, holding more} schools were all-important—he must have 
than seventeen thousand men, women, and | schools. Having no funds for school-buildings 





children. For every four buildings that 
might, in the ,conventional sense, be called 
“respectable private houses,” he found 
there was on an average one public-house, 
or beer shop, and that more than half of the 
total number of houses were essentially the 
dwellings of the very poor. These very poor 
numbered fifteen thousand out of the total 
inhabitants, and the ranks of this army of 
poverty were described as being filled with 
“sailors and men dependent upon the uncer- 
tain labour of the docks ;” the women being 
generally “seamstresses, working for the slop- 
shops, which abound in the seldiboorhatd ; 
—poor creatures belonging to the class now 
so well known as ‘distressed needlewomen.’ ” 
The average rental of the houses—houses in 
London be it remembered—was only eight 
pounds ten shillings a year ! 

Such a locality could not be supposed to 
afford much in the shape of pew-rents, but 
on pew-rents alone must the preacher depend, 
as there was no endowment. So, giving six 
hundred free-seats for those unable or un- 
willing to contribute, our curate began his 
ministrations in the new church. His zeal 
and excellence of purpose and conduct, had 


secured him friends and sympathisers—and 
those qualities now soon began to bring him} would deliver on the Christmas morning upon 
a congregation. In his vestry he kept an|the breakfast tables of the wealthy, telling 


alphabetical index of the poor, in which was | 


noted what help had been given to each ap- 


plicant—who had received a ticket for free | 


baptism ; who a letter for the dispensary or 


he bethought him of the Blackwall Railway 
arches. He set to work to try what could be 
done in that and in other directions to meet 
the many wants of his parish. He addressed 
letters to clergymen with good benefices ; and 
j|to wealthy laymen; and then he, with the 
| aid of a curate and a scripture-reader, begged 
| his parish through from door to door. They 
were more than a fortnight going from house 
| to house, “when great anxiety (says a report 
of this experiment) for the establishment of 
| the school was expressed by the poor people, 
but the amount collected was only eighteen 
| pounds, fifteen shillings—a large portion of 
| which was in pence.” Larger sums ultimately 
|came from other quarters to aid the work, 
and first one school and then another was 
|got into operation. Amidst all this toil the 
curate—(or we must now call him the in- 
}cumbent, for we have followed him into his 
|own church)—-had found a wife amongst his 





| flock, and had become a father. His children 


were enlisted in the work in hand. They 
folded circulars and helped to seal them ; and 
one Christmas Eve there was a great feat 
accomplished,—for on that day there went 
from the door of the house of clerical industry 
two cabs filled with letters which the post 


how on that day of Christian rejoicing one 
parish of the Great London had thousands of 
people who knew no church, with thousands 
of children who knew no school. And those 


the hospital ; who had been attended by the | Christmas holidays were gladdened by a noble 


district visitors ; who had been helped by the 
blanket loan society ; whose children ought 
to be got into the National or the Sunday 
School ; and so on, 





| nation. 
| towards the works our clergyman had now in 
Some of the warmest | hand ; and still greater gladness was there in 


response from the charity of this English 
Hundreds of pounds were subscribed 


and best of the free-seats were supplied with | his household, when an old man walked one day 


books, in large type, suitable for aged eyes— 
and soon it was found that old folks began 
to congregate, in numbers, in front of the 
church doors long before they opened, that 
they might secure these best seats, where 
they could see and hear, and have a large- 
typed Prayer-book. 

The kindly sympathies which enlisted the 
poor did more than that, Amongst the richer 
people friends were found. The pews filled ; 
a subscription in the parish paid for gas- 
fittings and other needful appointments ; and 
though, the first year, the curate’s gains, 
after he had paid his curate at the mother 
church, were nil, yet the next year he found 
himself with an income, small, yet something. 
And now another event took place. The old 
rector diel—and the curate thanked his 
stars he had taken the empty church, without 
fittings and without pay though it was—for 
new rectors bring new curates. He had 


into his church to see what was being done, and 
asking what was wanted, and being told the 
organ was in debt, put into the parson’s hand, 
as they left the building together, a piece of 


| paper, with a request that no name be men- 


tioned. It was a cheque for a hundred 
pounds, and next Sunday the organ poured 
forth a strain more than ever beautiful in 
that preacher’s ear—for the debt was gone— 
wiped out by the benevolence that asks no 
blazonry in return. 

And higher and higher still rose the glad- 
ness of the parson’s home, when one day he 
‘returned from a country dinner, to which 
|he had been bidden by a rich old physician, 
who was spending his last years in a quiet 
‘rural neighbourhood. A day-ticket had 
carried the visitor to the old man’s house. 
They had chatted, and dined, and talked of 
many things, but never of money ; and as the 
time drew on when the last train left for 
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London, they strolled together towards the 
station. The whiz and the bustle of the 
stopping train, the slamming of carriage- 
doors, and the hurry of guards, were just 
over as the parson took his seat, when his 
host, the kind old ex-physician, said, “ Use that 
in your good works, but never mention my 
name.” Ashe spoke he gave the parson a 
paper, as he shook hands with him. The 
engine was off. Let his astonishment be 
imagined, when he opened the slip of paper 
in his hand, and found it a cheque for one 
thousand pounds ! 

The donor was the same old man who had 
released the organ from its difficulties. He is 
since dead ; but his gifts towards the needs of 
a poor London parish stand a lasting record of 
unobtrusive charity in the list of donations 
to Christ Church, St. George’s-in-the-East, 
where his offering figures thus :— 


A Family Fund . . £1100 0 0 


Just below it on the list, is another large 
donation, also made by one of the really cha- 
ritable, who ask no advertisement in return, 


Two words tell the story :— 
Anonymous ‘ ; - £700 0 0 


Monuments enough, these, to prove the ex- 
istence, if proof were needed, of true charity 


in England, and of the virtue of “J’U try.” ! 


But more remains yet to be told. 

Encouraged by success, the plans of our 
incumbent became bolder and bolder. Here 
is the substance of one of his appeals ;—a list, 
in fact, of what was wanted to meet the 
spiritual and educational destitution of his 
district. 


1, A parsonage for the minister of the 
present church, estimated, including the site, 
at one thousand four hundred pounds. 

2. Three new schools, for six hundred 
children, with three residences, estimated at 
about two thousand four hundred pounds. 

3. A fund for the support of the schools. 

4. A new church, of stone, plain but sub- 
stantial, for one thousand persons (of which, 
if a sufficient endowment can be obtained, all 
the seats will be free), estimated, with site, at 
five thousand pounds. 

5. A parsonage for the minister of the 
new church, one thousand two hundred 
pounds. 

6. Endowment. 


At first blush this might seem too much 
to hope for ; but, by hard work, by hopeful, 
never ceasing endeavour—by again and again 
recurring to the cheerful effort that follows 
the determination to try—much, nay, nearly 
all, of that which was once a project are now 
facts. 

At the time we write, the incumbent has a 
comfortable parsonage, the arches of the 
Blackwall Railway hold three of his schools; 
—an infant school, a boy’s school, and a girl’s 
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school. In the same place he has a pence 
bank, to which the poor of the neighbourhood 
bring their savings, now amounting to nearly 
a thousand pounds a year, and a library and 
reading room, in which, for a penny a week, 
the poor have light, and warmth, and news- 
papers, and instructive and amusing books, 
More than six thousand readers have attended 
the place within the past year. He has like- 
wise a Ragged School, in which the very 
poorest are taught to read and write. The fine 
large schools he once hoped for to hold six hun- 
dred children, with sesidladicos for masters and 
mistresses, have been raised, and are occupied. 
Altogether, he has now a thousand children 
at school! He has, moreover, secured a second 
church for the neighbourhood—the church of 
stone he hoped for—to hold athousand persons, 
He got money to buy a site, when a peer who 
heard of the efforts he was making, stepped 
forward and built, and endowed the church, 
at a cost of ten thousand pounds ! 

Thus far successful beyond what were 
once his wildest hopes, he is still striving on, 
He is at this moment trying for Baths and 
Washhouses, and for a Sailor’s Home—to 
cleanse the poor, and to save the seamen from 
plunder by crimps. With him, to begin is to 
go on, and to go on is to succeed ; but if any 
like to help or imitate him, let them take, in 
Fenchurch Street, one of the sixpenny railway 
tickets we spoke of at the opening of this 
paper, and stopping at the Shadwell Station, 
ask for the incumbent of Christ Church, in 
whom they will soon recognise the living hero 
of this true story of J°U try. 


THE MYSTERIES OF A TEA-KETTLE. 


At one of Mr. Bagges’s small scientific tea- 
parties, Mr. Harry Wilkinson delivered to 
the worthy gentleman a lecture, based prin- 
cipally on reminiscences of the Royal Institu- 
tion, and of a series of lectures delivered 
there, by Prorgssor Farapay addressed to 
children and young people. For it is not the 
least of the merits of that famous chemist 
and great man, Proressor Farapay, that he 
delights to make the mightiest subject clear 
to the simplest capacity ; and that he shows 
his mastery of Nature in nothing more than 
in being thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of her goodness and simplicity. 

This particular Lecture was on Natural 
Philosophy in its bearings on a kettle. The 
entertainment of a “ Night with Mr. Bagges” 
was usually extemporaneous. It was so on 
this occasion. The footman brought in the 
tea-kettle. “Does it boil?” demanded Mr. 
Bagges. 

“It have biled, Sir,’ answered the do- 
mestic. 

“Have biled, Sir!” repeated Mr. Bagges. 
“Have biled! And what if it has ‘ biled,’ or 
boiled, as I desire you will'say in future! 
What is that to the purpose? Water may be 
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frozen, you simpleton, notwithstanding it has 
boiled. Was it boiling, Sir, eh? when you 
took it off the fire? That is the question, Sir.” 

“Yes, Sir, that was what I mean to say, 
Sir,” replied Thomas. ‘ 

“Mean to say, Sir! Then why didn’t you 
say it, Sir? Eh? There—no, don’t put it on, 
Sir; hold it still. Harry, reach me the ther- 
mometer,” said Mr. Bagges, putting on his 
spectacles. “Let me see. The boiling point 
of water is two hundred and—what ?” 

“Two hundred and twelve, Fahrenheit,” 
answered Master Wilkinson, “if commonly 
pure, and boiled in a metallic vessel, and 
under a pressure of the atmosphere amount- 
ing to fifteen pounds on every square inch of 
surface, or when the barometer stands at 
thirty inches.” 

“Gracious, what a memory that boy has!” 
exclaimed his uncle. “ Well; now this water 
in the kettle—eh 1—why, this is not above 
one hundred and fifty degrees. There, Sir, 
now set it on the fire, and don’t bring me up 
cold water to make tea with again ; or else,” 
added Mr. Bagges, making a vague attempt 
at a joke, “ or else—eh ?—you will: get your- 
self into hot water.” 

Mr. Thomas was seized with a convulsion 
in the chest, which he checked by suddenly 
applying his open hand to his mouth, the 
effort distending his cheeks and causing his 
eyes to protrude in a very ridiculous manner, 
whilst Mr. Bagges disguised his enjoyment of 
the effects of his wit in a cough. 

“ Now let me see,” said the old gentleman, 
musingly contemplating the vessel simmering 
on the fire ; “how is it, eh, Harry, you saic 
the other day that a kettle boils?” 

“La!” interrupted Mrs. Wilkinson, who was 
of the party, “why, of course, by the heat of 
the coals, and by blowing the fire, if it is not 
hot enough,” 

“Aha!” cried her brother, “ that’s not the 
way we account for things, Harry, my boy, 
eh? Now, convince your mother; explain 
the boiling of a kettle to her: come.” 

“A kettle boils,” said Harry, “ by means of 
the action of currents.” 

“What are you talking about? Boiling a 
plum-pudding in a tea-kettle !” exclaimed the 
mystified mamma. 

“Currents of ‘heated particles—of particles 
of hot water,” Harry explained. “ Suppose 
you put your fire on your kettle—on the lid 
of it—instead of your kettle on your fire, 
—what then?” 

“You would be a goose,” said his mother. 

“Exactly so—or a gosling,”—rejoined her 
son; “the kettle would not boil. Water isa 
bad conductor of heat. Heat passes through 
the substance of water with very great difli- 
culty. Therefore, it would have a hard matter 
to get from the top of a kettle of water to the 
bottom. Then how does it so easily get from 
the bottom to the top?” 

“Ah!” sighed Mr, Bagges. “In my young 
days we should have said, because the heat 


rises, but that won’t do now. What is all 
that about the—eh—what—law of ex—what ? 
—pansion—eh ?” 

“The law of expansion of fluids and gases 
by heat. This makes the currents that I 
spoke of just now, mamma; and.I should 
have spelt the word to explain to you that I 
didn’t mean plums. You know what a 
draught is?” 

“JT am sorry to say I do,” Mr. Bagges 
declared with much seriousness, instinctively 
carrying his hand to the region of the human 
body from the Latin for which is derived the 
term, Lumbago. 

“ Well,” pursued Harry, “a draught is a 
current of air. Such currents are now 
passing up the chimney, and simply owing 
to that trifling circumstance, we are able 
to sit here now without being stifled and 
poisoned,” 

“ Goodness ! ” ejaculated Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“To be sure. The fire, in burning, turns 
into gases, which are rank poison—carbonic 
acid, for one; sulphurous acid, for another. 
Hold your nose over a shovelful of hot cinders 
if you doubt the fact. The gases produced 
by the fire expand ; they increase in bulk 
without getting heavier, so much so that they 
become lighter in proportion than the air, and 
then they rise, and this rising of hot air is 
what is meant by heat going upwards. The 
currents of hot air that go up the chimney in 
this way have currents of cold air rushing 
after them to supply their place. When you 
heat water, currents are formed just as when 
you heat gas or air. The heated portion of 
water rises, and some colder water comes 
down in its place; and these movements of 
the water keep going on till the whole bulk 
of it is equally hot throughout.” 

“ Well, now,” interrupted Mr. Bagges, “I 
dare say this is all very true, but how do you 
prove it?” 

“Prove that water is heated by the rising 
and falling of hot currents? Get a long, 
slender glass jar. Put a little water, coloured 
with indigo, or anything you like, into the 
bottom of it. Pour clear water upon the 
coloured, gently, so as not to mix the two, 
and yet nearly to fill the jar. Float a little 
spirit of wine on the top of the water, and set 
fire to it. Let it blaze away as long as you 
like ; the coloured water will remain steady 
at the bottom of the jar. But hold the flame 
of a spirit-lamp under the jar, and the 
lotion water will rise and mix with the 
clear, in very little time longer than it would 
take you to say Harry Wilkinson.” 

“ Ah! So the water gets coloured through- 
out for the same reason that it gets heated 
throughout,” Mr. es observed, “and 
when it gets thoroughly hot—what then ?” 

“Then it boils. And what is boiling?” 

“Bubbling,” suggested the young philo- 
sopher’s mamma. 

“Yes; but ginger-beer bubbles,” said Harry, 
“but you wouldn’t exactly call that boiling. 
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Boiling is the escaping of steam. That causes 
the bubbling ; so the bubbling of water over 
the fire is only the sign that the water boils. 


But what occasions the escape of the steam?” 


“The heat, of course—the—what is the | 


right word ?—the caloric,’ answered Mr. 
Bagges. 

“True; but what heat? Why, the excess 
of heat over two hundred and twelve degrees 


—taking that as the average boiling point of | 


water. You can heat water up to that point, 
and it remains water; but every degree of 
heat you cause to pass into it above that, 


turns a quantity of the water into steam ; and | 


flies off in the steam, unless the steam is 
hindered from escaping by extraordinary 
pressure. Blow the fire under that kettle 
as much as you will, and you will make 
the water boil faster, but you won’t make it 
a bit hotter than two hundred and twelve 
degrees.” 

“Well, to be sure!” 
exclaimed. 


Mrs. Wilkinson 


“Tf water,” continued Harry, “could keep | 


on getting hotter and hotter above the boiling 
point, why, we might have our potatoes 
charred in the pot, or our mutton boiled to a 
cinder. When water is confined in a strong 


vessel—and strong it must be to prevent a| 


tremendous blow-up—confined, I say, so that 
no steam can escape, it may be heated almost 
red-hot ; and there is a vessel made for heat 
ing water under pressure, called Papin’s 
Digestor, which will digest almost anything.” 

“What an enviable apparatus!” exclaimed 
Mr. Bagges. 

“Well,” resumed Harry; “so the boiling 


point of water depends on the degree of 


force which the air or what not is pressing 
on its surface with. The higher the spot on 
which you boil your water, the lower the 
point it boils at. Therefore, water boiling at 
the top of a mountain is not so hot as water 
boiling at the mountain’s base. The boiling 
point of water on the summit of Mont Blanc, 
is as low as one hundred and eighty-four de- 
grees. So, if water must be at two hundred 
and twelve degrees, to make good tea, don’t 
choose too high a hill to build a temperance 
hall on. The heavier, also, the air is, from 
the quantity of moisture in it, the hotter 
water becomes before it boils. If the atmo- 
sphere were carbonic acid gas, water would 
get much hotter without boiling than it can 
under ”— 

“Present arrangements,” interposed Mr. 

es. 

“Consisting of a mixture of nitrogen and 
oxygen,” continued Harry. “ Water requires 
only a very low heat to make it boil in an 
exhausted receiver, out of which the air has 
been pumped, so as to leave none to press 
upon its surface. Owing to boiling depend- 
ing upon pressure, you can actually make 
water boil by means of cold.” 

“What next?” sighed Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“You can, indeed. Put a little boiling 
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| water in a salad-oil flask ; so that the flask 


jmay be a quarter full, say. Cork the flask 
tightly. The boiling stops; and the upper 
three-fourths of the flask are full of vapour, 
Squirt a jet of ice-cold water upon the 
flask, above where the water is, and the 
water below will instantly begin to boil, 
The reason why, is this. The vapour in the 
flask presses on the surface of the hot water, 
The cold condenses the vapour—turns it back 
to water. That takes off the pressure for the 
time ; and then the hot water directly flies 
into vapour, and boils, and so on, till it cools 
down too low to boil any longer. What 
| reduces the boiling point of water on a hill 
or a mountain is, that the pressure of the 
atmosphere decreases as you ascend, <A rise 
of five hundred and thirty feet in height 
above the level of the sea, makes a difference 
of one degree ; so, give me a kettle of water 
and a thermometer, and I'll tell you exactly 
how near the moon we are.” 

“T should’nt think one could make good 
hot mixed punch up in a balloon, now,” ob- 
|served Mr. Bagges, reflectively. 

“Then,” Harry proceeded, “it requires 
more heat to make water boil in a glass vessel 
than it does in a metal one. A metal vessel’s 
inner surface is made up of very small points 
and dents. Scratching the inside of the 
glass so as to give it a roughness some- 
thing like what the metal has, makes the 
boiling point lower ; and a few iron filings 
thrown into water boiling in glass at two 
hundred and fourteen degrees, will bring it 
down to two hundred and twelve. The 
filings, and the roughness of the glass, are so 
many more points for the heat to pass into 
the water from, and form steam, and the 
water does not cling to them so hard as it 
clings to a smooth surface. Throw a lot of 
hay into a pan of hot water, and it makes a 
quantity of steam rise directly ; and I have 
heard a doctor say that some poor people are 
in the habit of giving themselves cheap steam- 
baths by this means.” 

“A very good thing for rheumatic pains, I 
should think ; certainly a much more rational 
remedy than patent medicines or Government 
poison,” Mr. Bagges remarked. 

“There are some salts,” continued Harry, 
“which, if dissolved in water, will prevent it 
from boiling till it is heated to two hundred 
and sixty-four degrees, as if they held the 
water back from flying into steam. So, then, 
the boiling of water may be hindered, more 
or less, by pressure from without, and at- 
traction from within. The boiling point of 
water depends on another important fact 
which the kettle always mentions before it 
boils, although we don’t all of us understand 
the kettle’s language. The singing of the 
kettle tells us "— 

“That the water is going to boil,” inter- 
rupted mamma. 

“Yes, and that water contains air. The 
singing of the kettle is the noise made by the 
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escape of the air, which is driven off by the 
heat. The air sticks and hangs in the water, 
till the heat expands it and makes it rise. 
Put a glass of water under the receiver of an 
air-pump, and exhaust the receiver. As you 
pump, the water begins to bubble, as if it 
were boiling ; but the bubbles are the air con- 
tained in the water, being pumped out. The 
air-bubbles act like wedges between the little 
invisible drops that make up the whole water. 
If it were not for them, the water would be a 
mass which would hold together so hard that 
it would not go into steam, or boil, till it was 
heated to two hundred and seventy degrees, 
as may be proved by boiling some water quite 
deprived of air. And not only that, but 
when it did boil, it would boil all at once, and 
blow. up with a tremendous explosion ; which 
would be a still greater inconvenience in 
boiling a kettle.” 

“A pretty kettle of fish, indeed!” Mr. 
Bagges observed. 

“So,” said Harry, “strictly pure water 
would not be quite so great a blessing to 
us as you might think, Of course, you 
know, uncle, 1 don’t mean to say that 
there is any advantage in the impurity of 
such water as the Thames, except when used 
for the purpose of fertilising the earth. I am 
speaking of water so pure as to contain no air. 
Water of such severe purity would be very 
unmanageable stuff. No fishes could live in 
it, for one thing. I have already given you 
one good reason why it would be unsuitable 
to our kettle; and another is, that it would 
not be good to drink. Then water, as we 
find it in the world, has a very useful and 
accommodating disposition to find its own 
level. Pump all the air out of water, how- 
ever, and it loses this obliging character in a 
great measure. Suppose I take a bent glass 
tube, and fill one arm of it with airless water. 
Then I turn the tube mouth upwards, and if 
the water were common water, it would 
instantly run from one arm inte the other, 
and stand at the same level in both. But if 
the water has been exhausted of its air, it re- 
mains, most of it, in the one arm, and won’t 
run till I give the table a smart rap, and 
shake it. So, but for the air contained in 
water, we could not make the water run up 
and down hill as we do, If water were 
deprived of air, London would be almost 
deprived of water.” 

“ And water,” observed Mr. Bagges, “ would 
be robbed of a very valuable property.” 

“Good again,” uncle. “Now, if we could 
see through the kettle, we should be able to 
observe the water boiling in it, which is a 
curious sight when looked into, To examine 
water boiling, we must boil the water in a 
glass vessel—a long tube is the best—heated 
with a spirit lamp. Then first you see the 
water in motion, and the air bubbles being 
driven off by the heat. As the water gets 
hotter, other bubbles appear, rising from the 
bottom of the tube. T ey go up for a little 
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way, and then they shrink, and by the time 
they get to the top of the water, you can 
hardly distinguish them. These are bubbles 
of steam, and they get smaller as they rise, 
because at first the water is colder above than 
below in proportion to the distance from the 
flame, and the cold gradually condenses the 
bubbles. But when the water gets thoroughly 
hot, the bubbles grow larger and rise quicker, 
and go of the same size right up to the top of 
the water, and there escape—if you choose to 
let them. And steam was allowed to escape 
so for many many ages, was’nt it uncle, before 
it was set to work to spin cotton for the 
world, and take us to America within a 
fortnight, and whirl us over the ground 
as the crow flies, and almost at a crow’s 
ace,” 

ee For all which,” remarked Mr, B 

“we have principally to thank what’s 
name.” 

“Watt was his name, I believe, uncle. 
Well; heat turns water into steam, and I 
dare say I need not tell you that a quantity 
of water becoming steam, fills an immense 
deal more space than it did as mere water, 
Cold turns the steam back into water, and 
the water fills the some space as it did before. 
Water, in swelling into steam and shrinking 
back into water again, moves, of course, twice, 
and mighty motions these are, and mighty 
uses are made of them, I should rather 
think.” 

“T believe you, my boy,” said Mr. Bagges. 

“And now,” asked Harry, “have you any 
idea of what a deal of heat there is in 
steam ?” 

“Tt is hot enough to scald you,” answered 
his mamma, “TI know that.” 

“Yes; and hot enough, too, to cook 
potatoes. But there is much more heat in it 
than that comes to. Take a kettle of cold 
water. See at what degree the thermometer 
atends in the water. Put the kettle on the 
fire and observe how long it takes to boil, It 
will boil at two hundred and twelve degrees ; 
and therefore, during the time it has taken to 
boil, there has gone into it the difference of 
heat between two hundred and twelve degrees 
and the degree it stood at when first put on 
the fire. Keep up the same strength of fire, 
so that the heat may continue to go into the 
water at the same rate. Let the water boil 
quite away, and note how long it is in doing 
so. You can then calculate how much heat 
has gone into the water while the water has 
been boiling away. You will find that 
quantity of heat great enough to have made 
the water red-hot, if all the water, and all the 
heat, had remained in the kettle. But the 
water in your kettle will have continued at 
two hundred and twelve degrees to the last 
drop, and all the steam that it has turned into 
will not have been hotter—according to the 
thermometer—than two hundred and twelve 
degrees ; whereas a red heat is one thousand 
degrees. The difference between two hundred 
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and twelve degrees and one thousand degrees 
is seven ieeateed and eighty-eight degrees ; 
and what has become of all thisheat? Why, 
it is entirely contained in the steam, though it 
does not make the steam hotter. It lies hid 
in the steam, and therefore it is called latent 
heat. When the steam is condensed, all that 
latent heat comes out of it, and can be felt, 
and the quantity of it can be measured by a 
thermometer. The warmth that issues from 
steam-pipes used to warm a house, is the 
latent heat of the steam that escapes as the 
steam turns back to water.” 

“Latent heat! latent heat!” repeated Mr. 
Bagges, scratching his head. “Eh? Now, 
that latent heat always puzzles me. Latent, 
lying hid. But how can you hide heat? 
When the zany in the pantomime hides the 
red-hot poker in his pocket, he cauterises 
his person. How—eh !/—how can heat be 
latent ?” 

“Why, the word heat has two meanings, 
uncle. In the first place, it means hotness. 
Hotness cannot be latent, as the clown finds 
when he pockets the poker. In the second 
place, heat means a something the nature of 
which we don’t know, which is the cause of 
hotness, and also the cause of another effect. 
Whilst it is causing that other effect, it does 
not cause hotness. That other effect which 
heat causes in the instance of steam, is keep- 
ing water in the form of steam. The heat 


that there is in steam, over and above two 


hundred and twelve degrees, is employed in 
this way. It is wholly occupied in preserving 
the water in an expanded state, and can’t 
cause the mercury in the thermometer to 
expand and rise as well. For the same reason, 
it could give you no feeling of hotness above 
what boiling water would—if you had the 
nerve to test it. Whilst it is making steam 
continue to be steam, it is latent. When the 
steam becomes water again, it has no longer 
that work to do, and is set free. Free heat is 
what is commonly understood by heat. This 
is the heat which cooks our victuals, the heat 
we feel, the heat that singes Mr. Merriman. 
Latent heat is heat that doesn’t warm, singe, 
or cook, because it is otherwise engaged. If 
you press gas suddenly into a fluid, the latent 
heat of the gas is set free. You seem to 
squeeze it out. Indeed, the same thing hap- 
pens, if you violently force any substance into 
a closer form all at once. Everything appears 
to have more or less latent heat in it, between 
its little particles, keeping them at certain 
distances from each other. Compress the 
particles within a smaller compass, and a part 
of the latent heat escapes, as if it were no 
longer wanted. When a substance in a com- 
pressed state expands on a sudden, it draws 
in heat, on the other hand. When a lady 
bathes her forehead with eau-de-Cologne to 
cure a headache, the heat of the head enters 
the eau-de-Cologne, and becomes latent in it 
whilst it evaporates. If you make steam under 
high pressure, you can heat it much above 





(Conducted ty 
I two hundred and twelve degrees. Suppose 
you let off steam, so compressed and heated, 
by a wide hole, from the boiler, and put your 
hand into it as it rushes out” 

“What? Why, you’d scald yc 
cried Mr. Bagges. 

“No, you wouldn’t. The steam rushes out 

tremendously hot, but it expands instantly so 
very much, that the heat in it directly becomes 
latent in a great measure; which cools it 
down sufficiently to allow you to hold your 
|hand in it without its hurting you. But 
then you would have to mind where you 
held your hand; because where the steam 
began to condense again, it would be boiling 
hot.” 

“T had rather take your word for the 
experiment than try it, young gentleman,” 
| Mr. Bagges observed. 

“ Another very curious thing,” proceeded 
Harry, “in regard to boiling, has been disco- 
vered lately. A kettle might be too hot to boil 
water in. Take a little bar of silver, heated 
very highly ; dip it into water. At first, you 
have no boiling, and you don’t have any at all 
till the silver has cooled some degrees. Put 
a drop of water into a platinum dish, heated 
in the same way, and it will run about without 
boiling till the heat diminishes ; and then it 
bursts into steam. M. Boutigny, the French 
chemist, made this discovery. Vapour forms 
between the drop of water and the red-hot 
metal, and, being a bad conductor of heat, 
keeps the heat of the metal for some time 
from flowing into the water. Owing to this, 
water, and mercury even, may be frozen ina 
red-hot vessel if the experiment is managed 
cleverly. A little more than a couple of cen- 
turies ago, this would have been thought 
witcheratt.” 

“ And the philosopher,” added Mr. Bagges, 
would have been fried instead of his water- 
drop. Let me see—eh !—what do they call 
this singular state of water ?” 

“The spheroidal state,” answered Harry. 
“ However, that is a state that water does not 
get into in a kettle, because kettles are not 
allowed to become red hot, except when they 
are put carelessly on the fire with no water 
in them, or suffered to remain there after the 
water has boiled quite away !” 

“Which is ruination to kettles,” Mrs. Wil- 
kinson observed. 

“Of course it is, mamma, because at a red 
heat iron begins to unite with oxygen, or to 
rust. Another thing that injures kettles is 
the fur that collects in them. All water in 
common use contains more or less of earthy 
and other salts. In boiling, these things 
separate from the water, and gradually 
form a fur or crust inside the kettle or 
boiler.” 

“ And a nice job it is to get rid of it,” said 
his mamma. 

“Well; chemistry has lessened that difii- 
culty,” replied Harry. “The fur is mostly 
carbonate of lime. In that case, all you have 
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to do is to boil some sal-ammoniac——otherwise 
muriate, or more properly hydrochlorate of 
ammonia—in the furred vessel. The hydro- 
chloric acid unites with the lime, and the 
carbonic acid goes to the ammonia. - Both the 
compounds formed in this way dissolve and 
wash away ; and so you may clean the foulest 
boiler or kettle. This isa rather important 
discovery ; for the effect of fur in a kettle is 
to oppose the passage of heat, and therefore 
to occasion the more fuel to be required to 
boil water in it, which is a serious waste and 
expense when you have a large steam-boiler 
to deal with. Dr. Faraday mentions the case 
of a Government steamer that went to Trieste, 
and during the voyage had so much fur 
formed in her boiler'as to oblige all her 
coal to be consumed, and then the engineers 
were forced to burn spars, rigging, bulk- 
heads, and even chopped cables, and to use 
up every shaving of spare timber in the ship. 
Soot underneath the kettle, as well as fur 
inside it, is a hindrance to boiling, as it is a 
bad conductor ; and that is the reason why 
one can bear to hold a kettle of hot water, 
which is very sooty on its under surface, on 
the flat of the hand. Soa black kettle doesn’t 
give out its heat readily to what touches it, 
and so far it is good to keep water hot; but 
it gets rid of heat in another way ; as I dare 
say you know, uncle.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Bagges, “why, what !— 
no—I did know something about it the other 
day—but I’ve such a memory !—and—eh ?— 
no—I ’ve quite forgotten it.” 

“By radiation, you know. All warm 
bodies are constantly giving off rays of heat, 
as shining ones are giving off rays of light, 
although the heat-rays are invisible.” 

“How do we know that?” asked 
Bagges. 

“Get a couple of concave mirrors—a sort of 
copper basins, polished inside. Stand them 
face to face, some yards apart. Put a hot 
iron ball—not red hot—in the focus of one 
mirror. Put a bit of phosphorus in the 
focus of the other. The phosphorus will 
take fire ; though without the mirrors you 
might place it much nearer the hot iron, and 
yet it would not burn. So we know that there 
are rays of heat, because we can reflect them 
as we can rays of light. Some things radiate 
better than others. Those that have bright 
metal surfaces radiate worst, though such are 
what are used for reflectors. If their surfaces 
are blackened or roughened, they radiate 
better. A bright kettle gives off fewer rays 
of heat than a black one, and so far, is better 
to keep water hot in. But then, on the 
other hand, it yields more heat to the air, 
or the hob or hearth that it stands upon 
—if colder than itself. The bright kettle 
gives off heat in one way and the black in 
another. I don’t know at what comparative 
rate exactly.” 

“Six of one, and half-a-dozen of the other,” 
Mr. Bagges suggested. 


Mr. 
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“Now look at the wonderful relations of 
the kettle, uncle !” 

“ Relations —Eh ?—what the pot and the 
saucepan ?” said Mr Bagges. 

“Oh, oh, uncle! No; its relations to the 
| pressure of the atmosphere and every cause 
that affects it—to the conveyance, and con- 
duction and radiation of heat—to latent heat 
or caloric, to the properties of water, to che- 
mical decomposition— and to steam and its 
astonishing marvels, present and to come !” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bagges, it is wonderful ; 
and the kettle certainly is very respectably 
connected. Eh? And I hope to profit by the 
subject of our conversation; and so, I say, 
pour me out a cup of tea.” 


WAYCONNELL TOWER. 


Tue tangling wealth by June amassed 
Left rock and ruin vaguely seen : 

Thick ivy-cables held them fast ; 
Light boughs descended, floating green. 


Slow turned the stairs, a breathless height ; 
And far above they set me free, 

When all the fans of golden light 
Were closing down into the sea. 


A window half way up the wall 

They led to ; yet so high was that,” 
The tallest trees were but so tall 

As just to reach to where I sat. 


Aloft within the mouldered tower 
Dark ivy fringed its round of sky ; 

Where slowly in the deepening hour 
The first new stars unveiled on high. 


The rustling of the foliage dim, 
The murmur of the cool grey tide,— 
With tears that trembled on the brim, 
An echo sad to these I sighed. 


O earth, I sighed, full strange it seems, 
I weep to feel how fair thou art ! 

O heaven, instinct with tender beams, 
It is thy mildness wrings my heart ! 


O tide, no smallest wave there runs 
In dying ripples round thy shore, 

But murmurs, “ What thou owned’st once, 
Is lost, and lost for evermore !” 


Most faintly falls thy ceaseless tune ; 
The cloud along the sunset sleeps ; 
The phantom of the golden moon 
Is kindled in thy quivering deeps. 


Meseems a magic term I fill, 
Fixed in this ruin-window strange ; 
Through years of sadness watching still 
A moon,:a sea, that never change. 


And yet the moon is mounting slow ; 
And yet the sea is ebbing fast ; 

And from the dusky niche I go; 
And this, like former dreams, is past. 


And other clearer voices call 
To towers that are not builded yet ; 
And, stepping from the perished wall, 
My feet on steadfast earth I set. 
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THE WELL OF PEN-MORFA. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Or a hundred travellers who spend a night 
at. Tré-Madoc, in North Wales, there is not 
one, perhaps, who goes to the neighbouring 
village of Pen-Morta. The new town, built 
by Mr. Maddocks, Shelley’s friend, has taken 
away all the importance of the ancient 
village—formerly, as its name imports, “the 
head of the marsh;” that marsh which 
Mr. Maddocks drained and dyked, and re- 
claimed from the Traeth Mawr, till Pen-Morfa, 
against the walls of whose cottages the 
winter tides lashed in former days, has come 
to stand high and dry, three miles from the 
sea, on a disused road to Caernarvon. I do 
not think there has been a new cottage built 
in Pen-Morfa this hundred years ; and many 
an old one has dates in some obscure corner 
which tell of the fifteenth century. The 
joists of timber, where they meet overhead, 
are blackened with the smoke of centuries. 
There is one large room, round which the 
beds are built like cupboards, with wooden 
doors to open and shut ; somewhat in the old 
Scotch fashion, I imagine ; and below the bed 
(at least, in one instance I can testify that 
this was the case, and I was told it was not 
uncommon,) is a great wide wooden drawer, 
which contained the oat-cake baked for some 
months’ consumption by the family. They 
call the promontory of Llyn (the point at the 
end of Caernarvonshire), Welsh Wales; I 
think they might call Pen-Morfa a Welsh 
Welsh village ; it is so national in its ways, 
and buildings, and inhabitants, and so dif- 
ferent from the towns and hamlets into which 
the English throng in summer. How these 


said inhabitants of Pen-Morfa ever are dis-| 


tinguished by their names, I, unitiated, can- 
not tell. I only know for a fact, that in a 


family there with which I am acquainted, the | 


eldest son’s name is John Jones, because his 
father’s was John Thomas; that the second 
son is called David Williams, because his 


grandfather was William Wynn, and that the | 


girls are called indiscriminately by the names 
of Thomas and Jones. 
the Welsh chuckle over the way in which 
they have baffled the barristers at Caernarvon 
Assizes, denying the name under which they 
had been subpcenaed to give evidence, if they 
were unwilling witnesses. 
a great deal which is peculiar and wild in 
these true Welsh people, who are what I 
suppose we English were a century ago ; but 
I must hasten on to my tale. 

I have received great, true, beautiful kind- 


ness from one of the members of the family of 


whom I just nowspoke as living at Pen-Morfa; 
and when I found that they wished me to 
drink tea with them, I gladly did so, though 
my friend was the only one in the house, who 
could speak English at all fluently. After 
tea, I went with them to see some of their 
friends ; and it was then I saw the interiors 


I have heard some of | 


I could tell you of 


(Conducted by 


lof the houses of which I have spoken. It 
was an autumn evening; we left mellow 
sunset-light in the open air when we entered 
| the houses, in which all seemed dark save in 
|the ruddy sphere of the firelight, for the 
| windows were very small, and deep set in the 
| thick walls. Here were an old couple, who 
| welcomed me in Welsh, and brought forth 
| milk and oat-cake with patriarchal hospitality, 
Sons and daughters had married away from 
|them; they lived alone; he was blind, or 
|nearly so; and they sat one on each side of 
|the fire, so old and so still (till we went in 
and broke the silence) that they seemed to 
be listening for Death. At another house, 
lived a woman stern and severe-looking. She 
was busy hiving a swarm of bees, alone and 
unassisted. I do not think my companion 
would have chosen to speak to her, but seeing 
her out in her hill-side garden, she made some 
enquiry in Welsh, which was answered in the 
most mournful tone I ever heard in my life; 
a voice of which the freshness and “timbre” 
had been choked up by tears long years ago, 
I asked who she was. I dare say the story is 
common enough, but the sight of the woman, 
and her few words had impressed me. She 
had been the beauty of Pen-Mortfa ; had been 
in service ; had been taken to London by the 
family whom she served ; had come down, in 
}a year or so, back to Pen-Morfa, her beauty 
gone into that sad, wild, despairing look which 
I saw; and she about to become a mother. 
Her father had died during her absence, and 
left her a very little money; and after her 
child was born she took the little cottage 
where I saw her, and made a scanty living by 
the produce of her bees. She associated with 
no one. One event had made her savage and 
distrustful to her kind. She kept so much 
aloof that it was some time before it became 
known that her child was deformed, and had 
lost the use of its lower limbs. ‘Poor thing! 
when I saw the mother, it had been for fifteen 
years bedridden ; but go past when you 
would, in the night, you saw a light burning ; 
it was often that of the watching mother, 
solitary and friendless, soothing the moaning 
child ; or you might hear her crooning some 
old Welsh air, in hopes to still the pain with 
the loud, monotonous music. Her sorrow 
| was so dignified, and her mute endurance and 
her patient love won her such respect, that 
| the neighbours would fain have been friends ; 
| but she kept alone and solitary. This is a 
| most true story. I hope that woman and her 
child are dead now, and their souls above. 

Another story which I heard of these old 
| primitive dwellings I mean to tell at some- 
| what greater length :-— 

There are rocks high above Pen-Morfa; 
they are the same that hang over Tré-Madoe, 
but near Pen-Morfa they sweep away, and are 
lostinthe plain. Everywhere they are beautiful. 
|The great sharp ledges which would other- 
wise look hard and cold, are adorned with the 
| brightest-coloured moss, and the golden lichen. 
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Close to, you see the scarlet: leaves of the | 
crane’s-bill, and the tufts of purple heather, 
which fill up every cleft and cranny ; but in | 
the distance you see only the general effect of | 
infinite richness of colour, broken here and 
there by great masses of ivy. At the foot of 
these rocks come a rich verdant meadow or 
two; and then you are at Pen-Morfa. The 
village well is sharp down wnder the rocks. 
There are one or two large sloping pieces of 
stone in that last field, on the road leading to 
the well, which are always slippery ; slippery 
in the summer’s heat, almost as much as in 
the frost of winter, when some little glassy | 
stream that runs over them is turned into a| 
thin sheet of ice. Many, many years back— 
a lifetime ago—there lived in Pen-Morfa a} 
widow and her daughter. Very little is re- 
quired in those out-of-the-way Welsh villages. 
The wants of the people are very simple. 
Shelter, fire, a little oat-cake and buttermilk, | 
and garden produce ; perhaps some pork and 
bacon from the pig in winter ; clothing, which 
is principally of home manufacture, and of the 
most enduring kind: these take very little 
money to purchase, especially in a district 
into which the large capitalists have not yet 
come, to buy up two or three acres of the | 
peasants; and nearly every man about Pen- 
Morfa owned, at the time of which I speak, | 
his dwelling and some land beside. 

Eleanor Gwynn inherited the cottage (bythe 
road-side, on the left hand as you go from Tré- 
Madoe to Pen-Morfa), in which she and her 
husband had lived all their married life, and 
asmall garden sloping southwards, in which 
her bees lingered before winging their way 
to the more distant heather. She took rank 
among her neighbours as the possessor of a 
moderate independence—not rich, and not 
poor, But the young men of Pen-Morfa 
thought her very rich in the possession of a 
most lovely daughter. Most. of us know how 
very pretty Welsh women are; but from all 
accounts, Nest Gwynn (Nest, or Nesta, is the 
Welsh for Agnes) was more regularly beauti- 
ful than any one for miles around. The Welsh 
are still fond of triads, and “as beautiful as a 
summer’s morning at sun-rise, as a white sea- 
gull on the green sea-wave, and as Nest 
Gwynn,” is yet a saying in that district. Nest 
knew she was beautiful, and delighted in 
it. Her mother sometimes checked her in 
her happy pride, and sometimes reminded her 
that beauty was a great gift of God (for the 
Welsh are a very pious people) ; but when she 
began her little homily, Nest came dancing to 
her, and knelt down before her and put her 
face up to be kissed, and so with a sweet 
interruption she stopped her mother’s lips. 
Her high spirits made some few shake their 
heads, and some called her a flirt and a 
coquette ; for she could not help trying to 
please all, both old and young, both men and 
women. A very little from Nest sufficed for 
this ; a sweet glittering smile, a word of kind- 


hess, a merry glance, or a little sympathy, all 
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these pleased and attracted ; she was like the 
iairy-gifted child, and dropped inestimable 
gifts. But some, who had interpreted her 
smiles and kind words rather as their wishes 


| led them than as they were really warranted, 


found that the beautiful, beaming Nest could 
be decided and saucy enough, and so they 
revenged themselves by calling her a flirt. 
Her mother heard it and sighed; but Nest 
only laughed. 

lt was her work to fetch water for the 
day’s use from the well I told you about. 
Old people say it was the prettiest sight in 
the world to see her come stepping lightly 
and gingerly over the stones, with the pail of 
water balanced on her head; she was too 
adroit to need to steady it with her hand. 
They say, now that they can afford to be 
charitable and speak the truth, that in all her 


|changes to other people, there never was a 


better daughter to a widowed mother than 
Nest. There is a picturesque old farm-house 
under Moel Gwynn, on the road from Tré- 
Madoc to Criccaeth, called by some Welsh 
name which I now forget ; but its meaning in 
English is “The End of Time;” a strange, 
boding, ominous name. Perhaps the builder 
meant his work to endure till the end of time. 
I do not know; but there’ the old house 
stands, and will stand for many a year. When 
Nest was young, it belonged to one Edward 
Williams ; his mother was dead, and people 
said he was on the look-out for a wife. They 
told Nest so, but she tossed her head and 
reddened, and said she thought he might iook 
long before he got one ; so it was not strange 
that one morning when she went. to the well, 
one autumn morning when the dew lay heavy 
on the grass, and the thrushes were busy 
among the mountain-ash berries, Edward 
Williams happened to be there on his way 
to the coursing match near, and somehow his 
greyhounds threw her pail of water over in 
their romping play, and she was very long 
in filling it again ; and when she came home 
she threw her arms round her mother’s neck, 
and in a passion of joyous tears told her that 
Edward Williams of The End of Time, had 
asked her to marry him, and that she had 
said “Yes.” 

Eleanor Gwynn shed her tears too; but 
they fell quietly when she was alone. She 
was thankful Nest had found a protector— 
one suitable in age and apparent character, 
and above her in fortune; but she knew she 
should miss her sweet daughter in a thousand 
household ways ; miss her in the evenings by 
the fire-side; miss her when at night she 
wakened up with a start from a dream of her 
youth, and saw her fair face lying calm in 
the moonlight, pillowed by her side. Then 
she forgot her dream, and blessed her child, 
and slept again. But who could be so selfish 
as to be sad when Nest was so supremely 
happy? She danced and sang more than 
ever; and then sat silent, and smiled to 
herself: if spoken to, she started and came 
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back to the present with a scarlet blush, 
which told what she had been thinking of. 
That was a sunny, happy, enchanted autumn. 
But the winter was nigh at hand ; and with 
it came sorrow. One fine frosty morning, 
Nest went out with her lover—she to the 
well, he to some farming business, which was 
to be transacted at the little inn of Pen- 
Morfa. He was late for his appointment ; so 
he left her at the entrance of the village, and 
hastened to the inn; and she, in her best 
cloak and new hat (put on against her} 
mother’s advice; but they were a recent} 
purchase, and very becoming,) went through | 
the Dol Mawr, radiant with love and happi- 
ness. One who lived until lately, met her'| 
going down towards the well, that morning ; 
and said he turned round to look after her, 
she seemed unusually lovely. He wondered 
at the time at her wearing her Sunday 
clothes ; for the pretty, hooded blue-cloth 
cloak is kept among the Welsh women as a} 
church and market garment, and not com- 
monly used even on the coldest days of 
winter for such household errands as fetching | 
water from the well. However, as he said, | 


“Tt was not possible to look in her face, and | 
‘fault’ anything she wore.” Down the sloping- 
stones the girl went blithely with her pail. 
She filled it at the well ; and then she took 
off her hat, tied the strings together, and 
slung it over her arm; she lifted the heavy 
pail and balanced it on her head. But alas! | 


in going up the smooth, slippery, treacherous | 
rock, the encumbrance of her cloak—it might 
be such a trifle as her slung hat—something, 
at any rate, took away her evenness of poise ; 
the freshet had frozen on the slanting stone, 
and was one coat of ice; poor Nest fell, and 
put out her hip. No more flushing rosy 
colour on that sweet face—no. more look of 
beaming innocent happiness ;—instead, there 
was deadly pallor, and filmy eyes, over which 
dark shades seemed to chase each other as 
the shoots of agony grew more and more 
intense. She screamed once or twice; but 
the exertion (involuntary, and forced out of 
her by excessive pain) overcame her, and she 
fainted. A child coming an hour or so after- 
wards on the same errand, saw her lying 
there, ice-glued to the stone, and thought she 
was dead. It flew crying back. 

“Nest Gwynn is dead! Nest Gwynn is 
dead !” and, crazy with fear, it did not stop 
until it had hid its head in its mother’s lap. 
The village was alarmed, and all who were able 
went in haste towards the well. Poor Nest 
had often thought she was dying in that 
dreary hour; had taken fainting for death, 
and struggled against it; and prayed that 
God would keep her alive till she could see 
her lover’s face once more ; and when she did 
see it, white with terror, bending over her, she 
gave a feeble smile, and let herself faint away 
into unconsciousness. 

Many a month she lay on her bed unable to 
move. Sometimes she was delirious, some- 
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times worn-out into the deepest depression, 
Through all, her mother watched her with 
tenderest care. The neighbours would come 
and offer help. They would bring presents of 
country dainties ; and I do not suppose that 
there was a better dinner than ordinary 
cooked in any household in Pen-Morfa parish, 
but a portion of it was sent to Eleanor Gwynn, 
if not for her sick daughter, to try and tempt 
her herself to eat and be strengthened ; for to 
no one would she delegate the duty of watching 
over her child. Edward Williams was for a 
long time most assiduous in his inquiries and 
attentions ; but by-and-by (ah! you see the 
dark fate of poor Nest now), he slackened, so 
little at first that Eleanor blamed herself for 
her jealousy on her daughter’s behalf, and 
chid her suspicious heart. But as spring 
ripened into summer, and Nest was still bed- 
ridden, Edward’s coolness was visible to more 
than the poor mother. The neighbours would 
have spoken to her about it, but she shrunk 
from the subject as if they were probing a 
wound. “At any rate,” thought she, “ Nest 
shall be strong before she is told about it. 
I will tell lies—I shall be forgiven—but I 
must save my child ; and when she is stronger 
pene I may be able to comfort her. Oh! 

wish she would not speak to him so tenderly 
and trustfully, when she is delirious. I could 
curse him when she does.” And then Nest 
would call for her mother, and Eleanor would 
go, and invent some strange story about the 
summonses Edward had had to Caernarvon 
assizes, or to Harlech cattle market. But at 
last she was driven to her wits’ end ; it was 
three weeks since he had even stopped at the 
door to enquire, and Eleanor, mad with 
anxiety about her child, who was silently 
pining off to death for want of tidings of her 
lover, put on her cloak, when she had lulled 
her daughter to sleep one fine June evening, 
and set off to “The End of Time.” The great 
plain which stretches out like an amphi- 
theatre, in the half-circle of hills uel by 
the ranges of Moel Gwynn and the Tré- 
Madoc Rocks, was all golden-green in the 
mellow light of sunset. To Eleanor it might 
have been black with winter frost, she never 
noticed outward thing till she reached 
The End of Time; and there, in the little 
farm-yard, she was brought to a sense 
of her present hour and errand by seeing 
Edward. He was examining some hay, 
newly stacked ; the air was scented by its 
fragrance, and by the lingering sweetness of 
the breath of the cows. When Edward 
turned round at the footstep and saw 
Eleanor, he coloured and looked confused ; 
however, he came forward to meet her in a 
cordial manner enough. 

“Tt’s a fine evening,” said he. “How is 
Nest ? But, indeed, you’re being here is a 
sign she is better. Won't you come in and 
sit down?” He spoke hurredly, as if affecting 
a welcome which he did not feel. 

“Thank you. I’ll just take this milking- 
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stool and sit down here. The open air is like 
balm after being shut up so long.” 

“Tt is along time,” he replied, “more than 
five months.” 

Mrs. Gwynn was trembling at heart. She 
felt an anger which she did not wish to show ; 
for, if by any manifestations of temper or re- 
sentment she lessened or broke the waning 
thread of attachment which bound him to her 
daughter, she felt she should never forgive 
herself. She kept inwardly saying, “ Patience, 
patience ! he may be true and love her yet ;” 
but her indignant convictions gave her words 
the lie. 

“Tt’s along time, Edward Williams, since 
you ’ve been near us to ask after Nest ;” said 
she. “She may be better, or she may be 
worse, for aught you know.” She looked up 
at him reproachfully, but spoke in a gentle 
quiet tone. 

“T—you see the hay has been a long piece 
of work. The weather has been fractious— 
and a master’s eye is needed. Besides,” said 
he, as if he had found the reason for which he 
sought to account for his absence, “I have 
heard of her from Rowland Jones. I was at 
the surgery for some horse-medicine—he told 
me about her:” and a shade came over his 
face, as he remembered what the doctor had 
said. Did he think that shade would escape 
the mother’s eye ? 

“You saw Rowland Jones! Oh, man-alive, 
tell me what he said of my girl ! 
nothing to me, but just hems and haws the 
more I pray him. But you will tell me. You 
must tell me.” 
in a tone of command, which his feeling 
of independence, weakened just then by an 
accusing conscience, did not enable him to 
resist. He strove to evade the question, 
however. 

“Tt was an unlucky day that ever she went 
to the well!” 

“Tell me what the doctor said of my 
child,” repeated Mrs. Gwynn. “Will she 
live, or will she die?” He did not dare to 
disobey the imperious tone in which this 
question was put. 

“Oh, she will live, don’t be afraid. The 
doctor said she would live.” He did not mean 
to lay any peculiar emphasis on the word 
“live,” but somehow he did, and she, whose 
every nerve vibrated with anxiety, caught the 
word, 

“She will live!” repeated she. “ But there 
is something behind. Tell me, for I will know. 
If you won't say, Ill go to Rowland Jones 
to-night and make him tell me what he has 
said to you.” 

There had passed something in this con- 
versation between himself and the doctor, 
which Edward did not wish to have known ; 
and Mrs. Gwynn’s threat had the desired 
effect. But he looked vexed and irritated. 

“You have such impatient ways with you, 
Mrs, Gwynn,” he remonstrated. 

“T am a mother asking news of my sick 
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He'll say | 


| tied to her. 
She stood up and spoke| 
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child,” said she. “Goon. What did he say ? 


She'll live—”as if giving the clue. 
“She ’ll live, he has no doubt of that. But 
he thinks—now don’t clench your hands so—I 


‘can’t tell you if you look in that way; you 


are enough to frighten a man,” 

“T’m not speaking,” said she in a low 
husky tone. “Never mind my looks: she'll 
live—” 

“But she'll be a cripple for life—There ! 
you would have it out,” said he, sulkily. 

“A cripple for life,” repeated she, slowly. 
“And I’m one-and-twenty years older than 
she is!” She sighed heavily. 

“And, as we’re about it, Ill just tell you 
what isin my mind,” said he, hurried and con- 
fused. “I’ve a deal of cattle; and the farm 
makes heavy work, as much as an able health 
woman can do. So yousee—” He stoppe 
wishing her to understand his meaning with- 
out words. But she would not. She fixed 
her dark eyes on him, as if reading his soul, 
till he flinched under her gaze. 

“Well,” said she, at length, “say on. Re- 
member I’ve a deal of work in me yet, and 
what strength is mine is my daughter's.” 

“You're very good. But, altogether, you 
must be aware, Nest will never be the same 
as she was.” 

“And you’ve not yet sworn in the face of 
God to take her for better, for worse ; and, 
as she is worse”—she looked in his face, 
caught her breath, and went on—“as she is 
worse, why, you cast her off, not being church- 
Though her body may be crip- 
pled, her poor heart is the same—alas !—and 
full of love for you. Edward, you don’t 
mean to break it off because of our sorrows. 
You’re only trying me, I know,” said she, as 
if begging him to assure her that her fears 
were false. “But, you see, I’m a foolish 
woman—a poor foolish woman—and ready to 
take fright at a few words.” She smiled up 
in his face; but it was a forced doubting 
smile, and his face still retained its sullen 
dogged aspect. 

“Nay, Mrs. Gwynn,” said he, “ you spoke 
truth at first. Your own good sense told you 
Nest would never be fit to be any man’s wife 
—unless, indeed, she could catch Mr. Griffiths 
of Tynwntyrybwich; he might keep her a 
carriage, may-be.” Edward really did not 
mean to be unfeeling; but he was obtuse, 
and wished to carry off his embarrassment by 
a kind of friendly joke which he had no idea 
would sting the poor mother as it did. He 
was startled at her manner. 

“Put it in words like a man. Whatever 
you mean by my child, say it for yourself, and 
don’t speak as if my good sense had told me 
anything. I stand here, doubting my own 
thoughts, cursing my own fears. Don’t be a 
coward, I ask you whether you and Nest 
are troth-plight ?” 

“Tam not a coward. Since you ask me, I 
answer, Nest and I were troth-plight ; but we 
are not. I cannot—no one would expect me 
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to wed a cripple. It’s your own doing I ‘ve 
told you now; I had made up my mind, 
but I should have waited a bit before telling 
you.” 

“Very well,” said she, and she turned to} 
go away; but her wrath burst the flood- 
gates, and swept away discretion and fore- 
thought. She moved and stood in the gateway. 
Her lips parted, but no sound came ; with an 
hysterical motion she threw her arms suddenly 
up to heaven, as if bringing down lightning | 
towards the grey old house to which she | 
pointed as they fell, and then she spoke :-— 

“The widow’s child is unfriended. As| 
surely as the Saviour brought the son of a 
widow from death to life, for her tears and 


cries, so surely will God and His angels watch | ™" 
» | widow. 


over my Nest, and avenge her cruel wrongs. 
She turned away weeping, and wringing her | 
hands. 

Edward went in-doors; he had no more 
desire to reckon his stores; he sat by the | 
fire, looking gloomily at the red 
might have been there half-an-hour or more, 


_when some one knocked at the door. He| 


would not speak. He wanted no one’s com- 
pany. Another knock sharp and loud. He 
did not speak, Then the visitor opened the 
door; and, to his surprise —almost to his 
affright—Eleanor Gwynn came in. 

I knew you were here. I knew you could 
not go out into the clear, holy night, as if 
nothing had happened. Oh! did I curse you ? 
If I did, I beg you to forgive me ; and I will 
try and ask the Almighty to bless you, if you 


will but have a little merecy—a very little. | 


It will kill my Nest if she knows the truth 
now—she is so very weak. Why, she cannot 
feed herself, she is so low and feeble. You 
would not wish to kill her, I think, Edward!” 
She looked at him as if expecting an answer ; 
but he did not speak. She went down on her 
knees on the flags by him. 

“You will give me a little time, Edward, to 
get her strong, won't you, now? I ask it on 
my bended knees! “Perh: aps, if I promise 
never to curse you again, you will come some- 
times to see her, till she is well enough to 
know how all is over, and her heart’s hopes 
crushed. Only say you ‘ll come for a month, 
or so, as if you still loved her—the poor | 
cripple—forlorn of the world. I'll get her 
strong, and not tax you long.” Her tears fell 
too fast for her to go on. 

“Get up, Mrs. Gwynn,” 
“Don’t kneel to me. 
come and see Nest, now and then, so that all 
is clear between you and me. 
I’m sorry, as it happens, she’s so taken up | 
with the thought of me.” 

“ It was likely, was not it ? and you to have 
been her husband before this time, if—Oh, 
miserable me! to let my child go ‘and dim 
her bright life! But you'll forgive me, and 
come sometimes, just for a little quarter of an 
hour, once or twice a-week. Perhaps she ’ll 
be asleep sometimes when you call, and then, | 


Edward said. 


a" } dS. 
| 


ashes. He}! 


I have no objection to | 


Poor thing !} 


you know, you need not come in. 
were not so ill, I°d never ask you.’ 

So low and humble was the poor widow 
brought, through her exceeding love for her 
daughter. 


CHIPS 
LIEUTENANT WAGHORN AND HIS WIDOW, 


Facts have come to our knowledge since 
the publication of “The Life and Labours of 
| Lieutenant Waghorn,” * which tend very 


i|much to absolve the Government and the 
| East India Company from the imputation of 
| not having duly rewarded Mr. Waghorn for 


his services, nor adequately pensioned his 


It appears, beyond all doubt, that besides 
| having bee npromoted tothe 1 rank of Lieutenant 
in the Navy, solely for his energy in opening 
the Overland Route (for Mr. W aghorn had 
not been, during some time, actively employed 
|in Her Majesty's service), he received during 
his career large sums, both from the Treasury 
| Board and from the East India Company. The 

question of his disbursements in opening the 
the Trieste route, was one for both these Boards, 
His claim was six thousand pounds, but each 
| Board awarded to the Lieutenant no more 
than two thousand pounds: four thousand 
pounds were accordingly paid into his hands 
for that special service. This disappointment 
was not, however, without subsequent com- 
| pensation. 

When the question of Lieutenant Waghorn’s 
general services was brought forward, the 
Government proposed in Parliament a grant 
of fifteen hundred pounds ; expressing at the 
same time a wish that the East India Com- 
pany would come forward with the like sum. 
The Directors, however, preferred converting 
the grant into a life annuity, and fixed it at 
'two hundred a year. Nor was this all. Mr. 

Waghorn’s name was afterwards placed on 
the Civil List by order of the Queen, for two 
hundred per annum. The state of the fund 
was, however, such, that the pension could 
not then (1848) be formally granted ; but 
in order that Lieutenant Waghorn should 
|sustain no loss from this circumstance, a pay- 
ment was made during the first year of two 
| hundred pounds out of the Royal Bounty. 

The account, therefore, as between Lieu- 
|tenant W aghorn and the Ministry, and East 
India Company, stood thus in 1849, when his 

vareer unhappily closed :—Besides having been 
paid four thousand pounds for disbursements 
in opening the Trieste route, Lieutenant Wag- 
10rn had obtained a gratuity of fifteen hun- 
| dred pounds, and a life pension of two hundred 
a year, 
another life pension for the like amount. 
| We, in common with many of our contem- 
| poraries, appear to have certainly overstated 
(on authority we could not at that time doubt) 


* Vol. I., page 494. 
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the “extreme destitution ” of Mrs. Waghorn. 
Mr. Waghorn had but recently married; and 
when at his death a pension was asked for 
his widow, only forty pounds of the small 
annual fund at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment applicable for such a purpose, remained 
unappropriated. To grant the whole of this, 
while Mrs. Waghorn was already in the receipt 
of fifty pounds a-year, as the widow of a navy 
lieutenant, and fifty pounds per annum besides 
from the East India Company, was thought 
hardly just. 


nearly at an end, the other fifteen pounds 
were added, Even Mrs. Waghorn’s friends 


thought this enough, and she now stands | 


on that list for forty pounds per annum, 
her entire income being thus made up to one 
hundred and forty pounds a-year. 


We venture this explanatory and not very | 


amusing “Chip,” because we feel bound to 
state—and we regret that the foregoing facts 
were not sooner within our knowledge—that, 


however opinion may differ as to who was in | 
the right in reference to the constant disputes | Selecting one addressed to the manager of a 
between Mr. Waghorn and the authorities | joint-stock bank, I set out with the rest in my 


during his life—his widow has not been} 


unjustly dealt with since his death, 


“HOUSEHOLD WORDS” AND ENGLISH WILLS. 
Tue disclosures which have appeared in 


this publication, under the head of “The 
Doom of English Wills,” have been desig- 
nated, by some of our correspondents, as “a 


little bit of fact, expanded by a good deal of| 


fancy.” 


givings. 
material facts, is full and complete: there is 


nothing fictitious beyond the manzer of telling | 


the story. The tale itself is as correct as 
arithmetic. 

But, one of the Registrars of York, (“Ca- 
thedral number two’’) desires us, in a very 
temperate and courteous letter, to state, on 
his express authority, that his official income 
is only one-fifth of the amount mentioned in 
our article. This statement we willingly make. 
We must, however, add, for the further in- 
formation of our readers, that the late Arch- 
bishop of York divided the offices of “ Regis- 
trar Chancellor” and “ Registrar Scribe ’’ be- 
tween his two sons, of whom one was, at the 
time of such division, a minor. In connection 
with the York Will Office, there is a Deputy- 
Registrar besides. Although we fully believe 
our correspondent’s statement as to his own 
share of the gross receipts, we have no new 
reason whatever to suppose that our estimate 
of the total is exaggerated. 

In the same article we surmised that the 
public would be glad to know what had been 
done towards the better preservation of the 
documents in the Registry of the Will Office 
at York, since 1832? Our correspondent sup- 
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Consequently, only twenty-five | 
pounds per annum of that balance was at first | 
promised ; but, when the pension year was | 
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plies the information. A rent of one hundred 
pounds per annum has been paid by the 
Registrars since 1839, for additional buildings ; 
and a sum of one hundred and fifty pounds 
was expended “ for fittings, &c.” 

These are our correspondent’s eorrections ; 
and we present them to our readers without 
any comment. 


LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION TO SYDNEY. 


Every man who emigrates has a large 
packet of letters of introduction. To expend 
a few minutes and a sheet of paper in writing 
a few words signifying nothing, is a cheap 
mode of paying off obligations or offering 
politeness, J (says the Contributor of this 
“Chip”) had about thirty; many of them 
displayed the admirable manner in which 
geography is taught in our schools. There 
were letters to persons residing in South 
Australia, Van Dieman’s Land, and New 


| Zealand, as if these had been suburbs or dis- 


tricts within an easy distance of Sydney, 
instead of as far off as Marseilles from London. 


pocket. The gentleman received me graciously, 
read my letter deliberately, asked me every 
concernable question about my birth, parent- 
age, education, expectations, relatives, pursuits, 
and intentions, amount of capital in hand and 
in prospects, and ending by observing that no 
doubt I should find something to suit me ; in 


| the mean time, the best thing I could do was 


to lay out my money in shares in his bank ; 
luckily, I did not take his advice. Having 


J : |answered all his questions, I put my packet 
We must remove these charitable mis-| 
The evidence in owr hands, of the | 


of letters into his hands and inquired their 
value. 

“Oh,” said he, “mere sham bank notes 
I suspect ; however, let us sort them. In 
the first place, understand, young gentleman, 
we are divided into at least three sets, but 
you have only to do with two, the Free Colo- 
nists and the Emancipists. Many of the latter 
are wealthy, educated, and personally respect- 
able; but if you mean to associate with the 
other party, you must avoid the Emanci- 
pists (freed convicts), except in mere trade 
transactions, in the same way as you would a 
black bear in New York. If you visit one, 
you cannot visit the other. There are half a 
dozen of your letters good. I see you have 
the bishop and the judge, but as everybody 
brings letters to those gentlemen, unless 
you were a warm personal friend, and he 
was a warm personal friend of the parties 
addressed, you must not count on much use 
from them. Of this batch I know nothing ; 
and as to these, which are addressed to 
wealthy people, but quite out of the pale of 
society, [ should recommend you to burn 
them.” 

I thanked the banker for his advice, which 
was all I got from him, although Australia 
is the most hospitable country in the world. 








| 
| 
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The topping citizens of Sydney very much 
seule the same gentlemen in Man- 
chester ; they are so busy making money, 
that unless you have a large letter of credit 
they have not time to be hospitable to you ; 
in fact, they can’t afford it. The writers of 
my ‘letters had led me to expect a very 
different reception. 

At the period I speak of—it was before the 
great crash of 1843—the streets of Sydney 
were particularly brilliant; landaus, gigs, 
phaetons, curricles, and even four-in-hands 
swarmed, as well as all kinds of quiet car- 
riages, and ladies and gentlemen on horseback ; 
and then, as now, there were great numbers of 
both sexes who delighted to adorn themselves 
after the exact pattern of the book of fashions ; 
the Government clerks and the sons of wealthy 
Emancipists were particularly brilliant. Amid 
all this glare and glitter, it is impossible to 
describe how lonely, how miserable I felt ; ten 
thousand times more lonely than if in a desert, 
for trees are to a solitary man more soothing 
objects than plate glass, and cattle feeding 
more companionable than busy stranger 
However, among all my letters, I 
found two useful, and several very civil. . But 
it was astonishing how every one had some- 
thing to sell me, an extraordinary bargain. 
One had a farm ; another, a lot of sheep ; and 
a third, a famous mob of cattle ; and all were 
ready to take part cash and part on my bill at 
a long date. Having firmly made up my mind 
to buy nothing, there was no harm done ; but 
it was amusing to find, by comparing notes, 
that the farm had no water, the sheep had the 
scab, and the cattle were so wild that they 
had not been mustered within the memory of 
man. Even the official and Government clerks 
cannot refrain from doing a bit of trading. 
These gentlemen fancy they fill the place of 
an aristocracy, their moustachios, tips, and 
patent boots, their airs and graces, would do 


credit to Downing-street or Somerset House. | 


Each carries, I heard a Bushman once observe, 
a ramrod in his spine, and an eye-glass in his 
eye, and the sons of radical coal-merchants, 
transplanted to a foreign climate, become the 
heroes of silver-fork novels; but still the 
influence of the place sets them to make money 
as well as debts, and all my well-dressed 
acquaintances had something to sell me—a 
gun, a saddle, a fishing rod of wonderful and 
totally useless perfection. When they found 
I would not bite, their eyesight failed 
them. 

Sometimes I joined pic-nic parties to the 
oyster-beds, which lie about four miles out in 
the bay ; sometimes I rode and drove with 
new made friends in the Government domain, 
a splendid park, extending to the water’s edge, 
laid out in gardens of European and Tropical 
flowers and shrubs, with a ies for carriages, 
which is always crowded in an evening. There 
used to appear an Emancipist auctioneer, whose 
life and death was a romance, in a low open 
phaeton, drawn by four splendid ponies, ridden 
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by postilions in livery; himself grandly 
leaning on a gold headed cane. There too, 
an old man, of Holywell-street origin, who 
could neither read nor write, dashed along in 
a perfectly appointed tandem, with a lovely 
girl beside him. He was reputed worth a 
hundred thousand pounds. And others of all 
ranks, in scores, displaying luxury without 
refinement ; of whom, now there are few left, 
There is a bathing establishment, in a retired 
part of the Promontory on which the park is 
formed, and from the heights the fair Austra- 
lians may often be seen, in becoming costumes, 
stretching across the waters of the bay with 
all the agility of mermaids. 

A strong contrast to the belles and beaus 
of the park, was the widow of Sam Terry, 
the convict, who died worth a million sterling ; 
she was pointed out to me scrubbing her own 
door step one morning, in a woollen gown and 
shabby black silk bonnet. On another oceca- 
sion, 1 saw Greenacre’s friend, Sarah Gale, 
very calmly engaged in cutting up boiled beef 
in a cook-shop she had established. 

Altogether Sydney would be a delightful 
place if the men in trade could be inoculated 
with a few honourable principles, and the men 
of leisure and wealth with a love of refined 
and literary occupations; if there were a 
greater demand for works of history, philo- 
sophy, and poetry, for pictures and engravings, 
and less for port wine and French brandy. It 
is not in Colonial towns the emigrant will find 
peace, happiness, innocence, or contentment. 


CROTCHETS OF A PLAYGOER, 


Turnine over, the other day, some old 
dramatic journals and magazines, we met 
with a curious speculation touching the best 
means of indicating the merits of stage-pro- 
fessors. The method proposed was purely of 
a commercial character —it was, indeed, 
simply to adapt the language of the Stock- 
Exchange to the exigencies of theatrical ad- 
venture. The indefinite terms used in news- 
paper reports, it was urged, are unsatisfactory ; 
but the technics of Lloyds, it was suggested, 
would be more eligible as more decided. The 
“satirical rogues” insisted that by their 
adoption dramatic criticism might be rendered 
indubitably explicit and intelligible. The in- 
formation given would be most precise. Who 
would think of saying, at Lloyd’s, that Om- 
nium had risen considerably in the course ot 
the day? Not the most incorrigible block- 
head. He would state distinctly that it left 
off at seven and three quarters, or some other 
figure. The merits of plays and players, the 
wag thought, might be similarly described. 
We might say of Buskin that he began at 
fifty-eight three quarters, progressed to sixty- 
five and a half, and has again declined full 
eight per cent. Mr. Sock might be quoted 
at seventy; Mr. Float at sixty-seven and a 
quarter ; Mr. Tag at sixty-one. 
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We know not how the gentlemen on the 
| stage might like this mode of appraisement ; 
| but we suspect that the ladies would esteem 

it in the same odious light as declarations of 
| their age. The figures look awfully unpolite. 
| Miss A would scarcely like to see herself 
quoted as fifty-two three-eighths; Miss B, 
fifty-eight three-quarters; Mrs. C as sixty ; 
Mrs. D as sixty-five ; Mrs. E as sixty-seven 
and a half; and Miss F as seventy-nine three- 
eighths. Authors, on the contrary, might 
like the mode of announcement ; as it might 
be mistaken to indicate the number of nights 
_ during which a piece had run, instead of its 
factitious value in the managerial market. 
Nothing, frequently, is more different than 
the appreciation of the same drama behind 
the scenes, and before them. 

One sees at once that a notion of this kind 
isa whimsical crotchet, and employed with a 
satiric aim. But such crotchets are some- 
times unconsciously adopted ;—by none more 
than by members of the histronic profession. 
They are, in fact, a crotchetty people. Many 
of them, for instance, have a strong and 
strange impression that they are far greater 
and wiser than the authors whose words they 
recite. In their estimation the poet is a mere 
| accidental appendage to a theatre. Nor is 
| this whim the caprice of the modern player 
or the peculiar stigma of the English stage. 
We read that, in France, Mayret, the pre- 
decessor and rival of Corneille, was paid by 
the Company to which he was attached at 
the rate of three crowns for each piece, and 
| was required to beat a drum at the door of 
| the theatre to assemble an audience. This, 
however, is only a primitive illustration of 
the rank awarded in the Green-room to the 
most favoured poet. He is still expected, 
though under another form, to beat a drum 
for the actors. Not until a new part becomes 
needful to sustain the position of the favourite 
| performer is he resorted to; until then he is 
held at arm’s length; and, like the consti- 
tuent of a member of Parliament, made to 
feel himself an intruder on the precincts 
sacred to his representative. Mayret, more- 
over, was more necessary to the stage for 
which he worked than any living author can 
now be. 

To the Theatre, the whole body of our 
| dramatic literature has been handed over, 
for the actor’s exclusive benefit. The 
revival of an old play costs nothing for the 
authorship. The actor stands in the shoes 
of Massinger, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Shakspeare, and all other dramatists, 
preceding the passing of Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer’s Act, and wields the mighty power 
thus lodged in his hands by the dead, against 
the living poet. That the latter has any chance 
at all, is owing entirely to the soakhend that 
| performers and managers have not, usually, 
intelligence commensurate with the forces 
at their disposal. But for this evil there is 
| an obvious remedy, Theatres, under private 


management, should be required to pay into 
a Public Fund a fee for every performance of 
an old drama; and this same fund should be 
applied to the maintenance of a National 
Theatre, under a properly constituted direc- 
torship for the encouragement of authors and 
actors of the highest genius. A simple legis- 
lative enactment of this nature, would again 
give dignity to the stage, and make it worth 
the while of the true poet to labour hard in a 
dramatic apprenticeship, for the sake of the 
ultimate “sovran sway and masterdom ” to be 
achieved.* 

Individual freaks of humour are numer- 
ous with histrionic professors. Some of 
the highest have had strange empirical 
notions of the means of study. Garrick was 
not exempt from this infirmity ; nay, in him 
it even looks like a special vanity. The actor 
should imitate nature. Granted. Garrick, 
however, sought to create opportunies of 
imitation. It is related of him that he had a 
trick of attracting attention in the crowd, in 
order to observe the attitudes of the by- 
standers. One day in the city, Garrick 
separated from his companions, and walking 
into the middle of the road, turned his gaze 
—— and, in a posture of thought and 
admiration, exclaimed, “I never saw two 
before.” Attracted by his manner, multitudes 
gathered round him, curious what could be 
the object of his attention, while Garrick con- 
tinued to excite their conjectures by repeat- 


ing the same mysterious words—“I never 


saw two before!” “Two what?” “Two 
storks, perhaps,” said one, “for it would be 
strange to see more than one stork at a time.” 
Nobody, however, had seen a single stork. 
Still Garrick kept his secret ; and meanwhile, 
was careful and diligent to watch the different 
attitudes with which the common feeling was 
expressed by different individuals. For the 
sake of this experience, he pretended to have 
practised the ruse ; but the mode of procedure 
it is evident, was altogether a whim—a mere 
piece of vanity ; though by some of his friends 
and admirers considered an ingenious con- 
trivance for inducing a number of persons to 
become the unconscious models, for the nonce, 
of a celebrated artist. We suspect, however, 
that if any one should deliberately resolve on 
making himself a great actor, by projecting 
ruses of this kind, he would find himself 
grievously disappointed. A little considera- 
tion will serve to show, that the artistic 
qualification precedes the trick ; and that 
Garrick’s success was owing to the histrionic 
skill that he already possessed. He had 
merely descended from the 4 to the street, 
and, for the gratification of his personal 
vanity, exhibited gratuitously to the crowd 
what his audience had paid for in the theatre. 
Such things are among the “pitiful ambitions” 
which Shakspeare would have as readily con- 
demned in a Garrick as in a Tarleton. 


* This is the individual Play-goer’s “Crotchet.” 
doubt its efficacy, and do not adopt it. 


We 
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We fear that long since “the days of Tarle- quired to be done. Erect, in addition, a 
ton and of Kempe,” the stage has retained) standard of good authorship and good acting, 
traces of ancient barbarism. What is called|and we shall ere long find ourselves in 
“ gagging”’—adding to or substituting the) possession of a modern drama, illustrative of 
text—not only our clowns, but actors of|the new thoughts and feelings which have 
higher pretensions have been guilty of, from|supervened upon the improved and more 
the earliest dawn to a very recent period,| intricate combinations of am advanced society, 
if, indeed, the practice be yet altogether; Mighty is the work that yet remains for the 
abandoned. ‘The purity of the poet’s text| dramatic poet to do; but not greater than 
should, above all things, be preserved in| the genius which may reasonably be believed 
stage-representations. In Shakspeare, the/|to exist for the adequate accomplishment of 
alteration of a word will spoil a passage ; yet| the task proposed, 
some actors are foolish enough to think that | — il 
they may show originality by interpolation. “ , 

On the contrary, true genius, on the actor’s LIFE IN AN ESPANCIA, 
part, is shown by his making the most of the FIRST PART. 

text as it stands’; all beyond this is the poet’s| A VERY interesting series of letters has been 
province. As this feeling spreads—and we| put into our hands, addressed to his relations 
are happy to be able to bear testimony that|in England by a son and brother, who has 
among our best performers it is spreading—j| been many years settled in South America, 
the integrity of the text will come to be as} For the last four years he has been the major- 
seriously considered as its purity. The public | domo, or active manager, of one of those vast 
will then cease to be content with mutilated establishments in the Pampas of Buenos 
performances. We trust and believe that the | Ayres, called “ Estancias,” where oxen, horses, 
time is hastening, when the background to | and sheep are multiplied to an extent which 
Shakspeare’s “Hamlet” will be restored to| makes our island notions of flocks and herds 
the stage ; when we shall again have For-| almost contemptible. Sir Francis Head's 
tinbras and his army, together with Hamlet’s|“Scamper across the Pampas,” and other 
account of the manner in which he had cir-| Travels, have presented us vivid pictures of 
cumvented the king’s tools on his voyage to| thousands of oxen and horses, running wild 
England, and other particulars now omitted, | over interminable plains; but we are not 
which, “as necessary questions of the play,” | aware of any published account of a residence 
deserve respectful attention, and without in an Estancia—of that life of solitude and 
which the conduct of the piece wants co-| adventure which combines so much of the 
herence and stability. The prayer, too, of the| excitement of the hunter with the provident 
usurping uncle should be restored ; nay, with | arrangements of the man of commerce. The 
the exception of two rather coarse lines, the | condition of our stout Northumbrian im these 
entire text should be delivered. The sole| wilds is altogether a remarkable one. The 
objection to this proposal is the length of the | passages which we shall give from his let- 
tragedy ; an objection, however, at once ob-/| ters will retain his own words: our concern 
viated, by having one piece only performed | with them will be confined to selection and 
in an evening. Such a National Theatre, | arrangement. 

indeed, as that we have above proposed, | 

should be established on this. specific prin- | The word “Estancia,” as given in the 
ciple—the exclusive exhibition each even-| Spanish dictionary, simply means a private 
ing of one five-act play, whether tragedy or | apartment or dormitory in a dwelling-house, 
comedy, performed by the best and most| aad it is difficult to account for its being 
mature actors under a competent directory, | applied to establishments dedicated to the 
and supported as far as necessary by the| breeding of cattle. In all probability when 
state. | the first settlers from old Spain erected their 

The Elizabethan drama grew up under the | huts, dwellings, or Estancias, for the purpose 
patronage of the court. The Victoria drama | of domesticating the wild cattle, the name of 
would grow up with that of the people at|the dwelling in course of time, became the 
large, were but the popular will organised iname of the establishment, and has continued 
and regulated by parliamentary sanction, as|to be so down to the present day. I am led 
it might be by the establishment of one|to this conclusion from the faet that other 
National Theatre under the highest control,|names have undergone similar changes quite 
without interfering with the conduct of other | foreign to their original application in the 
houses. Spanish language. 

A standard of taste and merit would be| Lakes, affording a permanent supply of 
thus created, and a competition excited, which | water, are absolutely necessary for an Es 
would soon develop all the histrionic and|tancia. Next in importance to water is 
dramatic talent in the country. The recent | good pasture and dry campo—these generally 
legislative enlargement of the theatrical arena|go together. When the natural formation 
has already done much good ; the liberty of| of the land is broken into ridges, or is low 
the stage, as the condition of progress, is an|and marshy, the quality of the grass par- 
invaluable boon. More, nevertheless, is re-! takes of the nature of the soil, harsh, and 
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possessing but little nourishment. Cattle 
breed well enough upon such land, but they 
seldom—except in very favourable years— 
fatten. 

In this hemisphere the climate between 
the latitudes of twenty-eight and forty de- | 
grees, seems to be the best caleulated for 
estancias. Out of that line it appears to be 
either too hot or too cold. In the hot climate | 
the insects goad the animals to death in the 
summer; and beyond the latitude of forty 
degrees, the snow in winter lies upon the) 
ground, and cattle then cannot be confined to | 
limits, and in great measure cease to be of| 
any value to their owners. 

In the present day, when a new Estancia is | 
to be formed upon land the property of the | 
state, the purchase being made, the land | 
measured, and possession given, the proprietor 
proceeds to erect his homesteads, which at | 
the first, are not such as to occupy mueh | 
time or capital. The prineipal building con-| 
sists of a room for himself or his Capitaz, | 
and a kitchen for his peons to eat and sleep | 
in. They are for the most part built of mud, | 
or bricks dried in the sea, and thatched with | 
bullrushes, or the reeds which grow in the 
lakes and marshes. The Estancia is then 
surrounded with a deep fosse, a single plank | 
serving as a drawbridge. His next care is to | 
make an enclosure to shut up his eattle at 
night. These are, for the most part, in a| 
circular form, varying from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred yards in diameter, sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, having a doorway 
about ten yards in width to admit the entrance 
and exit of the cattle. He now only requires 
a Corral, which is also formed of posts placed 
perpendicular, and so close together, that four 
of them do not occupy more space than a| 
yard, and are bound together with short | 
thongs cut from the hide of a bull; the 
Corral (in Dutch, at the Cape, called kral) is| 
generally made circular, and about thirty or | 
forty yards in diameter; this is to enclose the | 
macadas or mares, when he wants to catch} 
his saddle-horses, or oecasionally to shut up| 
atroop of cattle when he sells them for the 
market. These, with a well to supply the| 
house with fresh water, and a few posts for | 
the men to tie their horses to, form all 
that is necessary for the commencement 
of an Estancia, as far as the homestead is| 
concerned. 

At a convenient distance from the house, | 
a piece of rising ground is selected in which | 
a post is deeply fixed to serve asa mark for | 
the cattle. This is called the Rodio, and L| 
must explain its use. It is to the eattle pre-| 
cisely what the parade ground is to the| 
soldier, Here the herd is assembled daily, 
and taught to remain as long as may be re- 
quired. When the Resero, or drover, comes to 
part off the cattle purchased for the market, 
the herd is assembled in the Rodio; when 
our neighbours come to part their stray 
cattle, it is done in the Rodio ; and on every 
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occasion that it is necessary to assemble the 
herd, the animals know by eustom, as soon as 
the herdsmen appear with the dogs, that they 
are wanted in the Rodio, and thither they 
bend their way. Upon the maintenance of 


this diseipline their value mainly depends ; 
— than 
gh neglect, to 


and I believe the increase, too, is 
when they are permitted, throu 
run wild in the Campo. 

I rise at three o’clock in the morning. 
Would you could see me seated round the fire 
on the kitchen floor, swrrounded by the herds- 
men and shepherds! The uncouth appearance 
of the men—their moustachios and black 
beards—their long knives stack in their 
girdles ; the kitchen jet-black with smoke ; it 
looks just like one of those scenes, and the 
men look like those banditti, whieh old Farley 
used to introduce in his melo-dramas, such as 
the “ Miller and his Men.” Yet they are an 
inoffensive race of people, and I feel quite as 
secure as I should doin England. How could 
you know me in my present dress! Except 
my white planter’s hat, I have adopted all’ 
the clothing in use among the paisanas 
of the Pampas. Mine is a life on horse- 
back. The ground I have to ride over 
is fifteen miles by twelve in extent, and 
contains about thirty to forty thousand head 
of horned cattle, five thousand horses and 
mares, and about twelve thousand sheep, 
besides donkeys and mules. I enjoy excellent 
health ; the air is pure and bracing. The 
herdsman’s diet suits the hunter’s appetite ; 
plenty of roast beef, and a drink of water to 
wash it down—no ale or porter in the Pampas 
—beef in its natural state, fresh from the 
plains, and no stint. If the men eat a whole 
ox at breakfast, they will kill another for 
supper. The hide and tallow are worth 
nearly as much as the living animal, so that 
the cost of maintaining the men is: but little. 
No bread is allowed, a little Indian corn or 
pumpkin at certain seasons is all that we 
have to accompany the meat. When at home 
at the principal residence, I generally keep 
tea, sugar, and biscuit ; but when from home, 
at the distant stations, I live as the herds- 
men do, eat roast beef, and roast beef to it. 
I am stout, but not fat, my weight from four- 
teen to fifteen stone ; yet I can stoop, and tie 
my shoe-string with as much ease as I could 
when. ten years of age. 

I live quite alone ; not a soul sleeps in the 
house with me. According to the custom 
of the Campos, the people live apart from 
the patron or major-domo, as I am styled. 
You may think, therefore, that in winter I 
am very dull in the evenings. My library 
is reduced to the Bible and Prayer-Book, 
“ Nicolson’s Mathematics,” “Don Quixote,” 
and “ Smith’s Wealth of Nations.” 

Eighteen out of the twenty-four hours are 
devoted by me to active duties, either in the 
counting-house, or in the field. I have now 
thirty-five thousand head of cattle under pro- 
cess of drill, at pasture all day and inclosed at 
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will for the most part have to be taken with 
the lazo, and sold to the drovers in troops of 
five hundred each. They are principally 
oxen, and three-year-old cows. This work of 
the lazo is both hard and very dangerous for 
those that are engaged in it, and I heartily 
wish that it was concluded; the men, when 
once heated, pursue it with great animation, 


with all the ardour of the fox-hunter ; but | 


it is a description of — which would 
make the boldest of our steeple-chasers quail. 
When a peon once catches a five-year-old ox 
by the horns, and he turns out a tartar, after 
a few ineffectual shakes of the head, to throw 
off the lazo, he directly darts at the horse, 
who immediately starts off, as the reins direct 
him, at full speed, the foaming ox close at his 
heels, and fast to the saddle with twenty-five 
yards of lazo. The rider, in the meantime, has 
his attention divided, to direct the reins, and 
with the other hand to hold the lazo, so as to 
ees it from becoming entangled with the 
egs of the horse. The horse must take all that 
eomes in his way ; patches of long grass that 
reach up the stirrups, to the burrows of the 
viscachas, ‘and every other obstacle. There 
is no course but to go on, until he reaches his 
companions, and they arrive to his assistance. 
Should the ox give up the chase suddenly, the 
rider must immediately check the speed of 
his horse, otherwise the jerk would break the 
lazo, or what is worse, it would draw the 
saddle back to the flanks of the horse, or 
break the girths made of vaco hide ; in which 
case the man would be brought to the ground 
and be at the mercy of the furious animal, 
still with the lazo on his horns but no longer 
fast. to the horse. They who have seen the 
countenance of the fox-hunter when rising to 
a dangerous leap, or the jockey when he is 
approaching the winning post with the nose 
of the second horse at his girths, may equally 
imagine the anxiety of the herdsman of the 
Pampas in such a situation, with nothing 
short of his own life depending upon the 
issue of the race. 

You will like to know something of the 
people by whom I am surrounded. The 
first and most numerous class is that of 
the simple paisano, the herdsman and shep- 
herd, the hired servants of the Estanciero. 


Upon them devolves the duty of looking after 
the cattle and horses, under the direction of 
the Capitaz in charge of the herd, either at 


the Estancia or at the Puestos. A herd of five 
thousand head requires a Capitaz and three 
peons to take care of them. The shepherds 
are hired by the month, and their business is 
entirely confined to taking care of ‘their 
respective flocks. Next these already named 
comes the husbandman, the grower of wheat, 
Indian corn, &c. Their farms are called 
Chacras, and Chacariros, the agriculturists of 
the Pampas. In general, they are not breeders 
of cattle, and keep no more than merely the 
oxen and horses necessary for the cultivation 


——. Those that remain yet in a wild state, 





of the soil. Connected with the business of 
the estancias, and next in order, is the Resero, 
or driver. They are pretty numerous, and 
require to be matriculated and licensed by 
the department of Police, being also com- 
pelled to give security to the chief for their 
good conduct. As their place of abode is 
uncertain, constantly moving from Estancia to 
Estancia, they are exempt from military 
service. Their business is to receive the 
cattle purchased by the owners of the saladeros, 
or salting establishments, from the estancieros, 
They bring with them peons and horses to 
part the cattle from the rodios, or herds, and 
drive them to town. They are paid so much 
per head by their employers, and are respon- 
sible for losses on the road; they pay their 
assistants so much per trip, and these, again, 
find their own horses. These men occasionally 
assist the estanciero, when he requires extra 
hands to get through the work of particular 
seasons ; they are then hired by the day, and 
work with their own horses. 

There are a few men employed in driving 
troops of carts drawn by bullocks, for the con- 
veyance of produce, hides, grain, &c., &c., to the 
city, and from thence bringing what is required 
for the use of the country. There still remains 
to notice the wandering gaucho. A few years 
have produced a great change in this class. He 
was the gipsy of the Pampas, literally, as the 
name inten, a man without a home; an 
idler, without any fixed abode or occupation. 
He passed his days in riding from estancia 
to estancia. He was sometimes useful as a 
friend, always to be avoided as an enemy. 
Both considerations ensured him food and 
shelter ; and he would occasionally work a 
few days on horseback to purchase cigars and 
clothing. Some of these men were perfectly 
inoffensive in their habits and dispositions; 
but the majority of them were dangerous 
characters, men capable of committing any 
crime, however atrocious. The race is now 
all but extinct. The excellent regulations of 
the police, under the present Government, 
have effectually put down these Bedouins of 
the Pampas. All men now who are found 
without occupation are sent to the encamp- 
ment near Buenos Ayres, and are there dis- 
posed of, according to their demerits. 

Large estancias presently render an im- 
mense tract of land to a certain extent pro- 
ductive; but they are not favourable to 
population—indeed they are almost incom- 
patible with each other; cattle must have 
room, and the less they are disturbed, the 
better ; the whole number of souls upon the 
estate, men, women and children, does not 
amount to fifty ! and yet the number is equal 
to the care of forty thousand head of horned 
cattle, fifteen thousand sheep, and four 
thousand horses and mares, with leisure to 
build and keep in repair their cottages, as 
well as to cultivate Indian corn, pumpkins, 
water-melons, &c., for the use of themselves 
and their families. 











